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CHAPTER XIX. 
AN EMPEROR IN THE DUST. 


OW let us note the 
falling fortunes of 
| the tyrant. In 
A one of the great 
rooms of the im- 
perial palace of 
Mexico was Au- 
gustin Iturbide. 
He was a man of 
fair stature, well 
built, and of a 
commanding ap- 
pearance. His 
features were very 

: strongly marked, 
and the most prominent characteristic which the 
physiognomist would have found there was am- 
bition. That feature was the more palpable be- 
cause there were no fires of genius beaming 
there to soften or conceal it. He was a man 
with great ambition, fruitful of great projects, 
but without genius or judgment. 

Near the emperor stood an old man, whose 
hair was white, and whose step was weak. He 
was habited in the garb of a bishop, and though 
there were some few traces of religious devo- 
tion to be found upon his countenance, on a close 
examination, and which might be only the re- 
sult of habit more than the offspring of any in- 
ward feelings, yet the most of his face was writ- 
ten over with the language of physical in- 
dulgence. 

“My good lord bishop,” said the emperor, 
stopping short in the nervous walk he had been 
taking, “I want to ask you a question. Why is 
it that the people hate me ?”’ 

“Because you oppress them,” returned the 
bishop, without hesitation. 

“ But I have dove them good, too,” resumed 
Iturbide. 

“Not so much as you have done them harm 
and injury.” 

“Did I not abolish the infernal Inquisition ?” 

“Ay, but the people did not fear it under a 
Republic. When the royal power was overthrown 
the terror of the Inquisition was gone. And 
the people know, too, that you only did the deed 
in furtherance of your own ambition. What 
else have you done to secure the good of the 
people 2?” 

Iturbide bit his lips and made no reply. Per- 
haps the old bishop was the only man in the 
empire who would have dared to speak so, and 
even he did not do it for the purpose of point- 
ing out the emperor’s faults—he only did it for 
the sake of maintaining his own importance and 
privilege. 

“My lord bishop,” at length spoke the em- 
peror again—and this time his lip trembled— 
“there is sound of rebellion in the land. Do 
you think it can be successfully carried on?” 





“T know not, Augustin. 
generals that.” 

“But my gencrals flatter me with hopes that 
have no foundation.” 

“Ha, ha—and have you just found that out ¢ 
Did you not know that such was the fate of all 
men in absolute power ?” 

Before the emperor made any reply a small 
private door at one corner of the apartment was 
opened, and a female entered. She was richly 
dressed, but yet from her manner of obeisance, 
only a servant. Iturbide noticed her, and start- 
ed towards her. 

“How now, Clara, have you found the chil- 
dren ?” he asked. 

“No, sire,” she returned, trembling as she 
spoke. ‘ We cannot find them.” 

“ Has the palace been hunted all through ?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“And the chapel ¢”’ 

“Tt has,” 

“And the gardens ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And the guard-rooms ?” 

“They have.” 

“And no traces of them ¢’ 

“No, sire—they cannot be found anywhere. 


You must ask your 





Every nook and corner has been-searched, but 
without avail.” 

“By San Jago, that is most strange,” cried 
the emperor, with much emotion. 

“What is it?” asked the bishop. 

“My children, good bishop,” returned Itur- 
bide ; “ my three little ones—my two boys, and 
my little angel girl—are gone. They have been 
missing since morning.” 

“ Perhaps they have wandered off in sport,” 
suggested the bishop. 

“Tt may be so,” responded the father, with a 
look of sudden hope. And then turning to the 
female he added: “‘ Here, Clara, go you to the 
captain of the guard, and bid him that he send 
out his men instantly to all parts of the city 
after the children. Let them be found, or by 
the diadem I wear I’ll have the heads of every 
one who has a charge in the children’s depart- 
ment. Go, go, Clara, and let the work be quick- 
ly done. O, myheart will break if they be gone. 
But they must be found somewhere. They 
cannot be lost.——But what wait ye for ?”’ 

The female had waited to hear her master 
out, but at these words she quickly turned and 
left the place. Shortly afterwards a door in 
the opposite direction was opened, and Don 
Juan Calleja entered. 

“The very man I wished to see,” exclaimed 
the emperor, as he noticed his favorite servant 
and tool, “ Don Juan, you must at once to horse 
and arouse our men, for by my soul this smell 
of rebellion is strong.” 

“You forget, sire, the ceremony which is first 
to take place,” said Calleja. “And even then 
you must not place too much upon my shoulders, 
for I am not strong.” 

“ Ceremony ?” repeated the emperor, thought- 
fully. “Ah, yes, I remember. Your infant 
bride is here.” 

“Ay, she is, sire; and I would have the mar- 
riage ceremony at once performed. I have 
promised that it should be done, and you will 
remember that you, too, promised.” 

“Yes, Ido remember, Don Juan; and I will 
keep my promise. But you must make haste, 
for these are busy times, and none to waste.” 

“T know it, sire, and hence I have sent the 
bishop on ahead, a8 you may see.” 

“Ah, then it is to your work that I owe the 
presence of our good bishop ?” 

“It is so,” said the bishop. 

“ Then bring on the bride,” resumed Iturbide, 
“and we will secure to you both the maid and 
the dollars.” 

Don Juan turned and left the imperial pres- 
ence, and in a few minutes he came back leading 
Isabel Truxillo by the hand. The poor girl was 
pale as marble, and her eyes were red and swol- 
len with weeping. She gazed about her with a 
half-frightened look when she entered, and her 
frame trembled violently. 

“We are ready,” said Don Juan. “Let the 
marriage ceremony proceed now as quickly as 
you please.” 

Isabel heard those words, and she started up 
with a sudden impulse. First she gazed upon 
the bishop, in his canonical robes, and then her 
eyes rested upon the emperor. A quick flush 
started to her face, and with one effort she broke 
from the grasp of the man who held her, and 
fell upon her knees before the emperor. 

“Sire,” she cried, clasping her hands and 
raising them towards him, “O, save me from 


this! 1 do not wish to be the wife of Don Juan 
Calleja. I cannot be his. It will break my 
heart. O, save me, for you have the power.” 


The emperor gazed down into the maiden’s 
upturned face, but there was no sympathy in his 
countenance. He did not look stern, either, but 
he rather wore a look of malignant disregard of 
her appeal. 

“My lord bishop,” he said, turning towards 
the prelate, “you understand this matter. Is 
not this maiden the don’s truly affianced bride?” 

“ She is, sire.” 

“And pledged by her father ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then let the ceremony go on.” 

“O, for the love of Heaven, sire, save me! 
Save me, and all good angels shall bless you.” 





“PU bless you, my mistress!” uttered Calleja, 
between his clenched teeth, &s he stepped for- 
ward and lifted the maiden to her feet. 

Isabel looked up into his face, and she was 
frightened by the terrible expression that rested 
there. It was a deadly, vengeful expression, and 
its shadow fell far into the future, casting a dark, 
gloomy shade over her path, which ended only 
where her hopes found the last resting-place of 
earth—the grave. 

“Now go on,” Don Juan continued, turning 
towards the bishop. 

The maiden uttered a deep groan, but she did 
not faint. There was a power in her soul that 
sustained her, for she had not founded her hopes 
all upon the present—she had tried to school her- 
self to bear the bitter burden until the hour of 
death should throw it off, and she had so far 
succeeded that life remained with her, even now. 
She now stood by the side of Don Juan, and he 
had taken her hand in his own, when footsteps 
were heard in the adjoining corridor. 

“Have you invited witnesses?” asked Cal- 
leja, of the emperor. 

“No, I have spoken to no one,” replied 
Iturbide. 

“‘ Bat there is surely some one coming. Hold 
a moment, my lord bishop.” 

Before Don Juan could speak further the door 
opened, and a man habited in the garb of a 
priest entered. He was a powerful man, of a 
towering form and commanding presence, and 
the emperor and his companions were not a lit- 
tle surprised at the strange interruption. 

“How now, sir priest?” cried the emperor, 
as the strange intruder advanced up the room, 
* what seek ye here ?” 

“T have come to seek you, Don Augustin 
Iturbide,” calmly returned the stranger; “and 
I find that I have come just in time.” 

“Dog!” gasped the emperor, coloring with 
passion, ‘do you know to whom you speak ?” 

“ Very well,” was the calm response ; and as 
the strange man spoke he threw back his robe 
and cowl, and revealed the noble form and fea- 
tures of him whom we have known as Boquilla! 
The emperor, the bishop, and the colonel start- 
ed as though they had been shot, while Isabel, 
when she noticed the friendly face, uttered a 
quick cry of hope and sank once more upon her 
knees. 

“Now by the holy Saint Peter!” gasped 
Iturbide, ‘your life is in my hand. Aha, you 
shall die now, traitor !’’ 

“Hold a moment, Augustin Iturbide,” spoke 
the patriot wanderer, while his eyes burned with 
a deep, massive fire, “it is you who are in my 
power. Stop, be not in too much haste, or you 
may repent it. Ha, are you drawing your 
sword, Don Juan?” he continued, turning his 
eye upon the colonel, and at the same time draw- 
ing a heavy pistol from beneath his robe and 
cocking it. ‘Beware, for I would shoot you 
with the same relish that I would crush a 
tarantula!” 

Juan Calleja cowered before the terrible look 
of the wandering guerrilla, and his sword fell 
back into its scabbard. The emperor, too, was 
strangely moved by the man’s look and tone, for 
he changed color, and his lips trembled. As 
soon as Calleja’s sword was put back, Boquilla 
turned again to Iturbide. 

“Now, Augustin,” he continued, “listen to 
what I have to say. Your three children are in 
my power.” 

“ Ha, villain !’”” 

“ Be calm, and it shall be the better for you. 
They are in my power, and there they shall re- 
main as hostages for the safety of this girl. I 
had them stolen away from your garden this 
morning and carried away in sacks. They shall 
be well cared for, and no harm shall come to 
them while Isabel Truxillo remains safe from the 
power of this villain who now stands in our 
presence; but let him make her his wife, and 
your three little ones die!” 

Iturbide trembled and turned pale. He loved 
his children, for they loved him, and, with the 
exception of his wife, they were all he had on 
earth towards which his heart could turn for 
sympathy and kindness. 

“Sire,” cried Juan Calleja, purple with rage 
and mortification, “‘put the braggart rebel to 
death at once. Let his traitorous head be sev- 
ered, and then let him carry out his diabolical 
threat if he can.” 

“San Jago, so it shall be!” gasped Iturbide, 
starting towards the bell-cord as he spoke. 

“One moment,” calmly interrupted the guer- 
rilla. ‘Ifyou slay me you will do more death 
than you count upon. If I die to-day, you will 
receive the headless trunks of your three little 
ones to-morrow! Do not think that Ihave come 
here to be entirely at your mercy. Beware! 
Augustin Iturbide, for I am not to be trifled 
with !” 

The emperor turned pale again, and a deep 
groan escaped from his lips. He gazed first 
upon the guerrilla, then upon Calleja, and then 











upon the maiden, who had now risen from her 
kneeling position and sank down upon a chair. 
He knew not how to act. His pride, his ambi- 
tion, rebelled against submitting to the demands 
which were thus made, and his hands itched to 
put the bold man to death; but his father’s 
heart spoke in a language that could not be 
overcome. At length he turned to the prelate. 

“My lord bishop,” he said, ina trembling 
tone, “what shall be done ?” 

“Do as you please, sire. You are emperor, 
and are not prone to seek my advice.” The 
bishop cared little for his imperial master, for 
his office would be the same with or without the 
imperial aid. He had foresight enough, too, to 
see that Iturbide’s power was but transitory, and 
he did not deem it prudent to make much show 
of supporting him—he never had done so. 

“Bat in this case, good bishop,” urged Itur- 
bide, “ you might speak.” ~ 

“Then I should say, let the matter rest where 
itis. Save your children.” 

At this juncture Calleja drew his sword and 
sprang like a tiger upon the guerrilla, but his 
movement availed him nothing, for Boquilla had 
watched him narrowly. As he raised his sword 
the guerrilla dashed its point aside with his pis- 
tol, and then with one blow of its butt, he felled 
the mad colonel to the floor. 

“Now, Augustin Iturbide,” resumed Boquilla, 
“this fellow is stilled for the while, let us un- 
derstand each other. Let me see the Lady Isa- 
bel Truxillo on her way home, with Calleja de- 
tained here, and your children shall be sent back 
to you. Be not hasty, now, nor influenced by 
wrath towards me, for I have counted carefully 
upon all the present bearings, and I find that 
you ate wholly powerless to disobey or harm me 
without at once signing the death-warrant of 
your own children. Now let us know your 
mind.” 

For a moment the emperor wassilent. It was 
evident that a powerful struggle was going on 
in his mind. It was a hard task—hard, very 
hard, for him to be conquered in his own palace 
by his bitterest enemy and a rebel, but it was 
harder to give up his children. The struggle 
was between the emperor and the father, but the 
Sather conquered. 

“She shall be sent to her home,” he at length 


said. 

“And Juan Calleja confined here?” added 
Boquilla. 

“Yes.” 

“Then so be it!” and with these words the 
guerrilla turned away. 

“Hold!” cried Iturbide. ‘“ My children ?” 

“Shall be returned to you unharmed when 
Isabel Truxillo is upon her road home, without 
the gates of the city.” 

“ But how shall I be sure ?” 

‘« By the word of a man who never told a lie,” 
returned the guerrilla. 

The emperor sank back upon a seat and cover- 
ed his face. Boquilla turned towards Isabel and 
placed his hand upon her head. 

“Senorita,” he whispered, “take heart, and be 
of good cheer. You are not without friends.” 

So he spoke, and without waiting for any re- 
ply, he turned about and strode from the apart- 
ment. The emperor dared not stop him, nor 
dared he even to look upon him again, for his 
anger might overcome the father’s heart, and 
his children be doomed to death. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE TWO COLONELS. 


THERE was a strugglein theempire. Menof 
noble heart and powerful arm came up and 
made war upon the usurper, and the imperial 
crown began to grow pale and heavy. 

Francisco Moreno had joined Santana’s army 
with his strong men, and he had struck nobly 
for the cause he had espoused. One thing alone 
amid the glory and honor he was winning came 
to cloud his happiness and make him sad. He 
had as yet heard nothing from Isabel. Every 
returning spy had he questioned, but he could 
learn nothing further than what he already knew. 
Early one morning he sat in his tent, with his 
mind upon this very subject, when he received an 
order to wait upon the gerieral, who was quar- 
tered within the town of San Martin. Our hero 
made his toilet as quickly as possible, and 
then hastened to obey the summons. He found 
the general in a small private room, with only 
two secretaries in his company, and having paid 
his due respects he awaited the orders he was to 
receive. 

Santana was a tall, dark-looking man, and 
though one in whom the people had not the 
fullest confidence, yet he was honored now, for 
he was working nobly for the liberty of his coun- 
try, and he had done much to convince the peo- 
ple that he was not actuated by undue ambition. 

After a while the two secretaries withdrew, 
and Francisco was left alone with the general. 

“‘ Now, Captain Moreno,” commenced San- 





tana, looking with a smile upon the young man, 
“‘ we will attend to our business. Thus far we 
have done nobly, and you have bravely done 
your part. We are now within fifty miles of the 
capital, and the victory is our’s. First of all I 
have a colonel’s commission for you.” 

Francisco started with a wild emotion. Such 
an honor was beyond his utmost hopes. 

“A colonels commission!” he uttered, in blank 
surprise. “I hardly deserve so great an honor.” 

“ Then it is fortunate that there are some who 
know your deserts better than you know them 
yourself,” returned Santana, with a smile, 
“ Diablo! your sword is like lightning, and your 
body like a thunder-bolt. But never mind—we 
know how you led your men, and here is a col- 
onel’s commission, all signed and sealed.” 

The youth could find no words to express his 
gratitude. He only placed his hand upon his 
heart, and in a fervent tone he said : 

“T accept the gift, and God grant that my fa- 
ture deeds may show how deeply grateful I 
am.” 

“T understand you,” said the general, “and 
now we will let that pass. How would you like 
a furlough of a month or so?” 

“Tcould not ask it,” quickly returned our 
hero. “While hostilities continue, I will not 
leave my post.” 

“ But there is a fair senorita in the question,” . 
continued Santana, with a peculiar, twinkling 
look. 

The youth started up and clutched his hands. 

“You mean Isabel Truxillo?’ he said, 
convulsively. 

“Yes, She has been sent home to the house 
of her grandfather.” 

“She has!” cried Francisco. “Then God 
be praised.” 

“ But we have heard from a faithful spy, who 
came from the capital during the night, that the 
Don Juan Calleja was about to set off after her. 
Calleja has joined the Patriot forces, and fled 
from the emperor.” 

“Juan Calleja become a Patriot!” uttered 
Francisco. “And in pursuit of Isabel!” he 
continued, turning pale with fear. 

“ He has joined the forces,” said the general, 
“but you can judge as well as myself how much 
patriotism there is in his bosom. How like you 
the idea of his going to Don Miguel’s dwelling, 
however ?” 

“ General,” spoke the youth, fearfully agitated, 
“I do not understand all this. What is it? 
Does he go as Isabel Truxillo’s legal husband ?” 

“O, no. A_ certain wandering guerrilla, 
named Boquilla, put a stop to the marriage, and 
made the emperor promise that he would send 
the lady home, which he did. Now it seems 
that Calleja, suspecting that Iturbide will abdi- 
cate, has joined the enemy and goes once more 
to claim his promised bride. Now do you un- 
derstand ?” p 

“Merciful Heavens, yes!” gasped Francisco, 
clasping his hands upon his bosom and gazing 
wildly into the face of his commander. “ 0, if 
it would not be a neglect of duty to leave the 
army and go—” 

“Fear not on that account, colonel,” inter- 
rupted Santana, “for we shall have no more 
fighting todo. The courier who came in this 
morning brought most important news. The 
emperor has called the remnant of his Congress 
together and tendered his resignation, and he 
asked that he may have two weeks in which to 

leave the country. Of course there will be no 
more force needed, and you may take such of 
your men as you may choose, and hasten away 
to meet Don Juan as soon as you please.” 

‘God bless you, noble general,” ejaculated 
Francisco, springing forward and grasping his 
commander by the hand. “If it is as you say, 
and I can leave with honor, then I will away at 
once.” 

“Just as soon as you please,” returned San- 
tana, with a warm shake of the hand. “ You 
may call out your men, such as you want, and 
they will at once be detached. Only let me 
hope that we shall see you in the capital ere 
long.” 

“T will hasten back as soon as possible,” said 
our hero, with a flushed cheek and burning eye ; 
“for I must see the Flag of the Republic when it 
floats over the great city.” 

Once more the youth thanked his commander 
for his kindness, and then, accompanied by the 
adjutant, he returned to his own quarters. He 
selected twenty of his men—of those whom he 
had brought from the mountains—and they were 
at once relieved from duty, and detached “to 
accompany Colonel Moreno on a mission of im- 

portance.” So read the record. 

Before noon Francisco was ready to depart, 
and having seen that all his men were in good 
travelling order he set forth, taking the great 
Vera Cruz road to the northeastward. 

It was not until the morning of the next day 
that Francisco struck upon the road that led to 
the capital, and of course until this time he was 
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not upon Calleja’s track. Near the middle of 
the forenoon he stopped at a wayside inn for re- 
freshment for his men and beasts. The host 
was a Mestizo, and a Patriot, and he hastened to 
set before the travellers such articles of refresh- 
ment as he had on hand. First he placed a 
pitcher of pulque upon the table, but only a few 
of the men tasted of the fiery stuff, and in lieu 
thereof he furnished some goat’s milk which was 
far more acceptable. He also found some brown 
Indian cake, called tortilla, and from this the party 
made a hearty meal. While the men were eat- 
ing, our hero called the host aside and asked him 
if he had seen Don Juan Calleja pass. 

“Ts he a colonel in the Patriot army?” asked 
the host. 

“He is an Imperialist of the most outrage- 
ous—” The youth stopped, for he happened to 
remember what Santana had told, and in an 
altered tone he added: “He has professed to 
join the Patriots, but he is a villain, not- 
withstanding.” 

“I think such a man passed here yesterday, 
somewhere about the middle of the afternoon,” 
said the Mestizo, ‘‘and he had a female in his 
company.” 

“ Did you see her?” quickly asked Francisco, 
starting. 

“ Not her face, for she was kept veiled, but I 
should judge her to be a young person, and her 
voice was sweet as the warbling ofa bird, though 
sad enough, in all conscience sake.” 

“That was he. What company of men had 
he with him ?” 

“ Twelve beside himself, and all well-armed.” 

“And he travelled to the eastward ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Yesterday afternoon ?” 

“Yes. He left about four o’clock.” 

“ Thank you.” 

Francisco rejoined his men, and bade them 
make all possible haste. 

“ But the horses,” suggested Bernardo, who 
was the young colonel’s right-hand man. 
“They need more rest.” 

“But they cannot have it,” impatiently re- 
turned Francisco. ‘They have already rested 
half an hour, and if they are likely to give out 
we will find some means to exchange them.” 

Bernardo said no more, but went directly and 
summoned the men, and ere many minutes they 
were again in their saddles. The afternoon was 
cool and pleasant, and the horses held out well 
until they reached the little village of Igualada, 
which was about half an hour after sundown. 
Here our hero learned that Calleja had passed 
through the place early in the morning, having 
stopped only a couple of hours to rest. Upon 
this the youth at once exchanged his horses, and 
after resting an hour he set out again, and rode 
all night, and on the following morning he 

found himself at the foot of the steep way that 

led up to'the table-land where stood Don Mig- 
uel’s estate. His men were wayworn and 
fatigued, but they thought not of stopping now, 
for they could see by the tracks in the path that 
the party of Calleja could not have been gone 
along a great while. he 

They had ascended half-way up the rugged 
way when Francisco’s horse gave a loud snort 
and pricked up his ears. 

“There’s something ahead,” said the youth, 
turning to Bernardo, who rode by his side. 

“ Yes,” returned the lieutenant, “and I think 
Tcan hear the tramp of hoofs. There! Did 
you not hear that ?” 

“Yes,” answered Francisco, urging his horse 
on at a quicker pace. “On, on, my men, for I 
think we have the game close at hand.” 

Ere long an abrupt turn in the path brought 

a party of horsemen to view. Francisco dash- 

ed on at a headlong pace, and in a few minutes 

he was up with them. He looked first for Isa- 
bel, and he saw her on ahead, with a man riding 
by her side. 

“ Fait !”” thundered the youth, as he dashed 
up to the head of the party with his own men 
hard upon his heels. 

The leader of the party turned in his saddle, 
and seeing the strength of his pursuers he drew 
in his own rein, and his men instinctively did 
the same. 

“What means this?” he asked, looking at 
the youthful colonel in trembling surprise. 

But Francisco made no reply. He drove to 
Isabel’s side and placed his hand upon her arm. 
She had recognized his voice and raised her 
veil, and a quick cry of joy escaped from her lips 
as she found her lover by her side. 

“Tsabel, Iam with you—fear not. 
is Calleja?” 

The maiden pointed to a litter which was 
borne between two horses, and the youth saw a 
human form upon it, and upon a nearer view 
he recognized it tobe Juan Calleja. With a 
wondering look he turned again to Isabel and 
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count your cost before you give such orders. If 
you wish to try the temper of your weapons, 
say 80; but you’ll find it expensive work.” 
Don Juan literally frothed at the mouth with 
mingled pain and rage, and in the meanwhile 
Francisco took the bridle of the horse upon 
which Isabel rode and led the animal one side. 
Then he turned to the captain and said : 
“T don’t think you'll be so foolish as to obey 
your leader’s order, so I will take the maiden 
and ride on in advance, and inform Don Miguel 
that you are coming.” 
The man was evidently uneasy, but he dared 
He looked around upon Francisco’s 
twenty stalwort men, and then he looked upon 
his commander. 
“Colonel,” he said, approaching the litter, 
‘to resist them now would only endanger your- 
self. There are twenty-one of them in all, and 
well-armed at that.” 
Calleja raved and swore terribly, and while 
he thus spit out his vengeance, Francisco drew 
off his men and started on up the path without 


hands—he prayed with her, and he wept with 

her. Sometimes he even held a thought of 

breaking the pledge he had made, and speak 

boldly of the plans he would carry out. He often 

thought of the far-off country where liberty 

dwelt, and he would have flown there with the 

angel of his love. But his honor was too sacred 

a thing to tarnish, and he remained silent upon 

the subject—silent so far as words were concern- 

ed—but there was a spoken language, though 

silent, which was not to be misunderstood. 

And Isabel. Alas, the blow fell heavily upon 

her. She felt the weight of it more than could be 

seen, for hers was a state of the most agonizing 
suspense. The sword hung suspended over her 
head, and she knew not when it would fall. Day 
and night she saw it. When she walked it fol- 
lowed her—when she reposed it remained with 
her, and when she slept it worked its way into 
every dream. Day by day she grew more pale 

and wan, and the last hues of health were fading 
from her cheek. The bloom of her youthful 
joy had long since departed, and the darkness of 


out of the way of those he had left behind him, 
he drew close to Isabel’s side, and Bernardo in- 
stinetively drew back. 


and tone that he was deeply moved by the 
thought that was uppermost in his mind, “ you 
are not harmed ?” 

not Calleja’s wife ?” 

only in a low, trembling whisper. 


the poor girl’s lips, while the tears started down 
her pale cheeks. 


the least resistance being offered. When he was 


“Tsabel,” said the youth, showing by his look 


** No, Francisco,” she returned. 
Mand your—your—present fate? You are 
The words came hard, and they were spoken 


“Thank God, no!” burst convulsively from 


The youth pressed his hand upon his heart 
and murmured a few wild thanks toGod. Then 
he turned again to his lovely companion, and in 
atone of the deepest sympathy, he said : 
* But you have suffered much.” 
**O, more than I can tell. But,” she quickly 
added, while a flush suffused her cheeks, “‘ God 
has been kind. I have not suffered so much as 
I might—nothing yet from which I may not 
recover.” 
Francisco realized how much he had to be 
thankful for, and all his thoughts were light and 
buoyant with hope. He turned once more to 
the being he so fondly loved, and warmly said : 
“Forget the past, my love—forgetit, and let 
it be as one of the things that have rolled away 
never more to return. We have hope now be- 
fore us. Our cause has triumphed—the foul 
emperor is overcome—and I have friends now 
who are powerful and noble.” 
But Isabel did not seem to receive joy from 
her lover’s words, for she still looked sad and 
unhappy. 
**Alas !” she murmured, “what hope have I? 
The emperor sent me home—or rather sent me 
on my way, but a private courier overtook us 
and stopped us on the road, and for two weeks 
have I been kept in a miserable hovel. But at 
length Calleja came and took me away, and he 
says now that he will be my husband. He has 
joined the Patriot troops, and they are in 
power.” 
“He shall not be your husband!” uttered 
Francisco. 
“O, if I could feel assured. But I have been 
so long the mere football of fortune.” 
“ But do not fear now.” 
“Ah, but I cannot help it. Francisco, you do 
not, I fear, see the whole force that operates 
against us. The change of mere political power 
does not affect the bond by which I am bound. 
That is a record of the church, and the holy 
church alone can cross it out.’ 
Francisco saw it all now. His hopes, started 
by sudden impulse, had overleaped this fact, but 
it came to him now, and it was the subject of no 
very agreeable thoughts. Yet he did not des- 
pair. He tried to make his companion hope for 
a better fate, and he succeeded so well in his en- 
deavors that Isabel finally looked up and smiled 
upon him. But it was a smile like the dim and 
distant meteor in the midnight sky. It quickly 
passed, and could not be called back again. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


THE LAST STRUGGLE. 

Don Micuet Truxirro had received his 
darling grandchild with open arms, and Francis- 
co had been pressed to his bosom with a proud, 
fond embrace. Juan Calleja had come, and the 
family physician, an old, experienced surgeon, 
had examined his injury. There was no bone 
broken—the hip had been put out of joint, and 
some part of the flesh much bruised. The in- 
jury was yet severe, and the sufferer was long 
confined to his bed. ; 








asked the cause, but she was too much excited 
by the thrilling emotions of the moment to 
speak, so he turned to the man who rode by her 
side, and asked the cause of him. 

“He was thrown from his horse at the foot of 
the hill,” returned the man, “and I fear one of 
his legs is broken. So you will not detain us, 
for the dwelling of the lord of Truxillo is not 
far from here, and we would reach it as soon as 
possible.” 

“Of course I will not detain you,” replied 
Francisco, ‘‘ and you may ride on as quickly as 
you please; and to facilitate your progress I 
will relieve you of part of your charge. I will 
take the maiden under my own escort, and then 
you can devote the more attention to your 
wounded leader.” 


Nearly two weeks passed away, and during 
that time Francisco saw Isabel many times. 
They spoke not of their love, for they had both 
made to Don Miguel a solemn pledge that they 
would speak not a word upon that subject until 
Juan Calleja had recovered. The old man felt 
himself placed in an embarrassing position. It 
was the wish of Calleja, expressed in the form 
of a command, that Francisco should be driven 
from the house, and not allowed to see Isabel at 
all, for he still claimed the maiden as his bride. 
But the lord of Truxillo would do no such 
thing as that, though for the good of all parties 
concerned, he thought it best for the young peo- 
ple not to add too much fuel to the flames which 
were already burning so wildly, and to this end 





“No, no, senor,” quickly replied the captain, 


for such he appeared to be from his uniform. 
“* You cannot do that.” 

“But I must do it,” was Francisco’s calm 
response, 
turning to Tsabel. 

“ Yes, O, yes,” she uttered. 

At this juncture Calleja aroused and gazed up 
at what was goingon. A bitter curse escaped 
from his lips when he saw Francisco, and with 
all the energy he could command, he exclaimed : 
“Put the villain to the sword, captain, and 















keep the senorita in your own charge.” 
“ By the mass, Juan Calleja, you had better 


“You will go with me ?” he added, | 





he asked them not to speak upon the subject. 
Isabel had explained to both her grandfather 
and lover the circumstances of the visit of Bo- 


despair was close upon her. 
Juan Calleja became able to walk out, and he 
signified his intention of returning soon to the 
capital. He had given in his oath of allegiance 
to the new government, and had made a tender 
of his purse and sword to the wants of the exe- 
cutive, and he felt it to be fortunate for him that 
he had done this before the emperor had abdi- 
cated, for it wore the appearance of having come 
from the heart. 
An aged priest who had for long years been 
the spiritual adviser of Don Miguel was at the 
house, and the old man asked his assistance in 
the ill-starred business that was upon his hands. 
Don Juan was called into the drawing-room, 
and he found the priest and his host there. A 
curl of scorn worked around his lips as he saw 
the holy man, but he managed to hide it in time 
to greet him with an appearance of friendship. 
“Don Miguel,” said Calleja, as he sat down, 
“you have sent for me, I believe. Was it upon 
matters of importance ?” 
“ Yes, senor—of the utmost importance,” re- 
turned the old man. He had brought himself 
now to a bold point, and he was resolved to 
speak as he felt. “ Don Juan,” he continued, in 
a tremulous voice, “‘ you know all that has trans- 
pired as well as I can tell you. You know how 
my poor grandchild suffers, and you know for 
why she suffers. Now why will you persist in 
this outrage upon her feelings ?” 
“You use hard words, my good lord,” re- 
turned Calleja, with a wicked twinkle of the 
eye. 
“Not half so hard as the acts of which you 
are guilty. But no more of this. I have called 
you to beg that you will let alone this plan you 
have been so long engaged in, and allow Isabel 
to go free of your claim. I am aware that it 
was originally my son’s desire that you should 
inherit his property, and you shall have it. I 
have had all the necessary papers drawn up, and 
the inventory can be placed in your hands at 
any moment; and in addition to this, senor, I 
will give you something handsome from my 
own purse. Now what say you ?” 
“Simply that I shall have nothing to do with 
your proposition.” 
“ But consider, Calleja. Just consider what 
you are doing. What can you want of a wife 
who can only fade and die the moment you take 
her to your home ?” 
“Out upon thee!” uttered the colonel, with a 
bitter, burning expression. ‘ Think youI know 
not how the wind blows? Here stands a wait- 
ing youth to catch the fruit the moment it shall 
fall from my grasp, and you are now to shake 
it from me! Hark ye, Don Miguel Truxillo, 
sooner than your grandchild should fall from my 
power would I see her dead at my feet! She 
must be mine! I should be less than man to give 
her up now after such a siege of trials and dif- 
ficulties. You have tried all in your power to 
thwart me, even with death, and now that I 
stand clear of the dangers that have beset me, 
you coolly ask me to give up the prize and 
sneak away from the field! No, sir! It is not 
so much thé wife I want as it is the right which 
is mine. You need say no more, for you can- 
not move me.” 
“ Then I will have recourse to the law of the 
land,” quickly exclaimed the old man, disgust- 
ed and pained by the pure malevolence which 
had been shown. 
“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Calleja, with bitter 
scorn. ‘And that will most surely go against 
you. Here sits your holy adviser. Ask him.” 
Truxillo turned to the priest, and the old 
divine mournfully shook his head. 
“Ah, Don Miguel,” he said, “the man of 
words is right. The law will give you no aid. 
The compact which is signed by the maiden’s 
father is solemn and binding, and the civil law 
cannot break it. I fear your hope is gone.” 
As the priest thus spoke he turned to Calleja, 
and after regarding him for some moments in 
silence, he said : 
“My son, why will you persist in this? Let 
me entreat of you—let me beg of you, as you 
value your own future welfare, to leave this poor 
old man and his child in peace. You are seek- 
ing no benefit for yourself, but only carrying out 
a bold, bad revenge, which can do you no good, 
but which must work to your own harm. And 
then just think of the utter misery you are en- 
tailing upon a poor, defenceless female. Think 
of it, my son, and let your—” 
“Peace, old man,” hastily interrupted Calleja, 
with a look and tone of impatience. “I tell you 
once for all that Isabel Truxillo shall be my 
wife, and all the powers of earth shall not pre- 
vent it. Now let me hear no more of this mat- 





quilla to the emperor’s apartment, and of her 


temporary release from persecution. But it 
seems that the emperor himself must have been 
false to his pledge, for otherwise Isabel could 
not have been stopped upon the road as she was, 
She had been stopped by an imperial courier, 
her conductors sent back, and she placed under 
the keeping of some women who held her fast 
until Calleja came to take her away. 

Francisco remained at the house, and there he 
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there. He walked with Isabel—he pressed her 


meant to remain so long as Juan Calleja staid | 


ter, for if I do you shall repent it.”’ 

Both Don Miguel and the priest saw that it 
would be useless to speak further, and they gave 
up the subject. Calleja only waited to see that 
nothing more was to be asked of him, and then 
he arose and turned to leave the apartment. 
After he had opened the door he stopped and 
looked back. 

“Don Miguel,” he said, “I shall not much 
longer intrude upon your bounty. Iam almost 
strong enough to set out, and I assure you that 


“but that hope was now crushed, and its wreck 


is necessary. You can bear this in mind, and 
be prepared to act accordingly.” 

With these words, and without waiting for a 
reply, he went out. After he was gone there 
was a silence of some minutes, which was at 
length broken by Don Miguel : 

“Father,” he said, “this is most bitter. 0, 
and is there no way by which it can be stayed ?” 
“T can think of none,” returned the priest. 
“The last resort has been tried. Alas, for poor 
Isabel! She has her hope now in God alone. 
I had not thought Don Juan so bad a man.” 
“He isa very wicked man,” said Truxillo, 
with a shudder—“a very wicked man. Poor 
child! God be with thee and guard thee. I, 
alas! can do no more !” 

As the old man spoke he clasped his hands 
over his eyes, and the big tears trickled through 
his fingers. His groans were deep and heart- 
rending, and his frame shook with the fearful 
emotion that moved him. To him the moment 
was the most bitter of his long and weary life. 
He had allowed himself to hope that Juan Cal- 
leja might be influenced to pass over his claim, 


was like death to his own soul. It was like 
putting out the sun from the heavens, and shut- 
ting away the stars from sight forevermore. The 
only cord that reached to his inner soul was to 
be snapped in twain, and he already felt the 
dreadful pang stinging through the chambers of 
his life. He arose from his chair and tottered to 
the door—he passed out into the hall, and sought 
his own chamber, and when he had reached it 
he threw himself upon his bed with a deep, 
agonizing groan. The aged priest had followed 
him, and with a fervent expression the holy man 
kneeled down by the bedside and prayed. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
“ BEGINNING OF THE END.” 


Don Juan Catiesa was at length able to 
walk freely about, and he had set the time for 
his departure. Francisco still remained at the 
house, and he had thus far kept the promise 
which he had made to Don Miguel; but he had 
resolved not to keep it longer, and to that effect 
he went to the old man and informed him that 
he wished the obligation removed. 
“Do as you please, Francisco,” returned the 
unhappy man ; “I shall place no more injunc- 
tion upon you. Isabel is not what she was to 
me, for she is lost now.” 
“Not ifI can save her,” uttered the youth, 
with compressed lips. 
Half an hour afterwards he found Isabel alone 
in the garden, and he told her what had passed 
between himself and Don Miguel. 
“And now,” he continued, “‘ why should we 
suffer this terrible calamity? Let us flee, and 
thus leave all misery behind us.” 
Isabel looked up with a mournful expression, 
and slowly shook her head. 
“* Francisco,” she replied, with a tone of calm 
consideration, “I fear that what you propose is 
impracticable. We cannot flee where the law 
cannot reach us, and that law binds me to the 
fate we dread.” 
“ You mistake, dearest one. There is a home 
we can find, where the foul law can touch you 
not. There is another nation in America—the 
nation of free and noble men—the United 
States.” 
“And would you leave the land of your birth ?” 
murmured the maiden, looking up with a 
thoughtful expression. 
“Most assuredly I would, when that land be- 
comes the home of inevitable calamity and woe. 
O, Isabel, we live for the rights and joys which 
God has given us to enjoy, and we have a heav- 
en-sent right to seek those rights and hold on 
upon them. Shall we not do so, then? Think 
of it, love.” 
The maiden did think. It was a new thought 
to her mind, and she would not judge hastily. 
She would not marry Calleja, nor would she be 
a fugitive upon the face of the earth for the pur- 
pose of escaping him. But one thought, more 
than all others combined, weighed upon her 
mind. Her religious views were sober and re- 
flective, and her ideas of religious duty were 
deep and operative. She knew that by an eccle- 
siastical law she was bound to marry with Don 
Juan, and she knew, too, that her father had 
placed her in his hands, and with his dying 
breath had enjoined upon her grandfather to see 
the contract fulfilled. This point had been most 
forcibly presented to her by the old bishop at the 
capital. He had worked upon her religious 
feelings, and made her believe that the act of 
resisting the compact would be open rebellion 
against the holy church. With such thoughts, 
then, did she reflect upon her lover’s proposition. 
Every motive of her noble, generous soul, which 
sprang from her innate conceptions, spoke for 
her to flee and be happy; but the other mo- 
tives—those which she had received from the 
teaching of others—spoke for her to remain and 
carry out the will of the parent who had blindly 
bound her. Isabel pondered long and earnestly 
and the various phases of the subject passed her 
mind in rapid succession. 
“Have you thought yet?” asked the youth, 
gazing earnestly into his companion’s face. 
“Ah, Francisco,” she replied, with an effort 
to remain calm, “I know not what to say. O, 
you cannot know the emotions of my soul. My 
love bids me flee with you, and so does every 
inclination of my earthly nature, but I have 
another duty to perform.’ I cannot forget the 
dying wish of my father.” 
“‘ Let not that inflaence you, my love,” earn- 
estly and eagerly urged Francisco. “O, if he 
were alive now you know what would be his 
wish.” 
“ Yes,” faintly returned the maiden, “ but we 
know what he did, and after these few short 
days of earthly life are over, I would rather 
meet my father in the world of spirits and be 
able to say to him that his wish was falfilled. 
But let me have more time to think of this. It 
isa new thought, and I would reflect upon it 
calmly. O, Ido love you, Francisco—with the 
whole strength of my soul do I love and honor 
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I shall remain here not one moment longer than 


came her, and the warm tears burst forth from 
her eyes. 
our hero, for his own emotions would remain 
under control no longer—and they wept freely 
together. 


urged the youth. 
to the terrible fate of which we speak. God 
never willed that one so pure and lovely as your- 
self should wed with such a detestable, murder- 
ous wretch as is Don Juan Calleja. Let the—” 


She stopped speaking, for her feeling over- 


This was a talisman to the soul of 


‘*O, my life of all hope on earth, this thing 


must not be,” burst convulsively from the young 
man’s lips, as he clasped the weeping maiden 
wildly to his bosom. 
here. Every duty we owe to ourselves and to 
our God demands it. 
through life.” 


“We must flee from 
We will not be miserable 


* Not now, not now,” murmured Isabel. 
“Yes, yes, now is the time,” passionately 
“ You must not be doomed 


** Ha! dastard boy—I’ll teach thee to meddle 
with things that do not concern you !”” 

Both the lovers started, upon hearing these 
hissing words, and on the next instant Don 
Juan Calleja sprang into the walk before them 
with a drawn sword in his hand. Isabel uttered 
a quick cry of alarm and shrank back, but she 
did not let go her hold upon her lover. 

“ Hasten to the house, love,” quickly whis- 
pered the youth. “ Go, go—if you love me go 
at once. There shall be no blood spilled if I 
can avoid it.’”’ 

“Tl not murder you outright,” exclaimed 
Calleja, purple with passion ; ‘‘so draw and de- 
fend yourself. But draw quickly, or by the holy 
saints, I’ll run you through, as I would a wild 
beast! Isabel, go you to the house at once—it 
is my command !” 

The maiden cast one more imploring glance 
upon her companion, and then she turned to- 
wards the house, but ere she had reached many 
steps she tottered and sank down upon the dry 
and withered grass. 

‘Let her be !” cried Calleja. ‘I will attend 
to her as soon as I have finished you. You have 
bearded me once too much. Draw, or—” 
Every nerve and muscle in Francisco’s frame 
was strung now like steel. The falling of Isa- 
bel, the taunt of the villain, and the harrowing 
events of the past, shot like a lightning bolt 
through his soul, and without waiting to hear 
the man speak further, and without drawing his 
sword, he leaped like a wild tiger upon the base 
‘coward, and knocking the sword-arm down, he 
dealt him a blow upon the side of the head that 
felled him to the earth like a dead man. 

“Fool!” the young man gasped, as he stood 
above the fallen villain, “ you should have known 
me by this time. Lay there and calm yourself.” 
And as he thus spoke, he turned to where Isabel 
had raised herself upon her elbows, and assisted 
her to her feet. : 

“ Come, sweet one,” he said, “let us go now 
to the house. Lean upon my arm. You are 
weak and faint.” 

The poor girl did not speak, but having cast 
one trembling look upon the prostrate form of 
Don Juan, she turned with her lover and walked 
slowly away from the spot. 

It was full half an hour before Calleja return- 
ed to the house, and when he came his face was 
pale and discolored. His step was trembling 
and hesitating, and his hand rested nervously 
upon his sword-hilt. He sought Don Miguel, 
and after a deal of effort he made out to com- 
municate what had transpired. The old man 
was frightened by the colonel’s manner, and his 
limbs trembled violently. Don Juan was very 
savage—raving, maniac mad. His lips were 
livid, death-like and compressed, his eyes glar- 
ing and wild, his nostrils distended, and his 
thick black hair matted and dishevelled. 

“Let Francisco Moreno pass beneath your 
roof again while Iam hereyand enter my pres- 
ence, and his heart’s blood shall pollute your 
floor. If you care for your own life, too, you 
will look to this matter yourself.” 

“Tt is no fault of mine, I assure you,”’ return- 
ed Truxillo. ‘‘I cannot be responsible for their 
conduct, for I am old, and cannot follow them.” 
“T know not that you are to blame for what 
has happened,” resumed the colonel, speaking 
in a tone less excited, “but you can forbid the 
young villain to enter your doors again.” 

Don Miguel was saved the trouble and per- 
plexity of replying to this, for at that moment 
the heavy tramp of horses was heard, and on 
looking out at the window, they saw a party of 
six horsemen riding into the open court. They 
were soldiers, and he who led them wore the 
uniform of a major. Calleja recognized him as 
Apadoca, an officer of the Patriot forces, with 
whom he had formerly been on terms of intimacy 
and friendship. 

“Tt must be some message from the capital,” 
he said, as soon as he saw who it was; and 
again he blessed his stars that he had given in 
his adherence to the Patriot cause before the 
overthrow of the empire. 

The coming of the soldiers had served to 
bring Don Miguel back to something like him- 
self, and he at once proceeded to the verandah 
to welcome the new-comers. Calleja went to the 
mirror, and having smoothed his hair, and 
placed his features in as respectable a condition 
as possible, he followed the example of his host. 
When he reached the verandah he found the 
major already in conversation with Truxillo, and 
he thought he heard his own name pronounced. 
As soon as he caught Apadoca’s eye he stepped 
quickly forward, for, though he apprehended no 
danger to himself, yet he was anxious to know 
what was the object of the present mission. 

“Ah, colonel,” uttered the messenger, advanc- 
ing and extending his hand, “I am gratified to 
meet you.” 

“Not more so than I am to meet the gallant 
Major Apadoca,” replied Calleja, with a look 
and tone of well modulated flattery. 

“Twas just asking our worthy old friend if 
you were here,” resumed the major, with @ 
smile, “and you must pardon me if I do my 
mission first, and dwell upon others matters 
afterwards.” 

« Of course—that is as it should be,” respond- 
ed Calleja, who gathered from Apadoca’s face 





you. My whole heart is yours, and my—” 


that the business was of an agreeable kind. 
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“Then my message is this :—I am directed 
by the Congress of the Republic to bring the 
Colonel Jaan Calleja to the capital, or to see 
that he receives due notice of the order, for it is 
the wish of the rulers that all our friends be duly 
assembled at once, that proper offices may be 
distributed, and the necessary measures adopted 
to establish a beneficent and harmonious 
government.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Don Juan, with a bright, 
self.gratulating smile. ‘Then it seems my let- 
ter of allegiance was received ?” 

“ O, certainly.” 

“T was sorry,” resumed the colonel, ‘‘ that I 
could not at once take up arms and join the 
friends of my country in the heat of the conflict, 
but the most prostrating sickness alone prevent- 
ed it. I hope this is understood.” 

««O, yes, that was all appreciated by the gen- 
eralissimo,” replied the major. ‘ Your.case was 
duly understood, and you may be sure that your 
inability to join the army has lost you nothing 
of favor, for your influence is not the least im- 
paired thereby, and your presence in the council 
wiJl be just as much needed. Now when can 
you set out ?” 

“At once,” was Calleja’s emphatic reply, 
while an exultant look overspread his dark face. 
“ Bat,” he added, after a moment’s pause, “I 
shall not go alone. I havea companion to ac- 
company me—my wife.” 

“Ah—married ?” uttered the major, evincing 
much surprise. 

“ Well—no—not yet. Not exactly married, 
for there is no priest here to perform the cere- 
mony. But the senorita will accompany me.” 

“ Certainly,” said Apadoca. “I think I 
heard Santana speak of that matter.” 

“Ah—and what did he say ?” 

“ That he expected thefe would be a wedding 
soon after your arrival at the capital. He seem- 
ed to speak as though the matter had long been 
pending, and that you wished it brought to a 
termination.” 

“He was right. I know Santana well. Early 
to-morrow morning, major, I will be ready to 
set out.” 

After this the conversation took a more gen- 
eral turn, and the party adjourned to the draw- 
ing-room. After sipper the major sought Fran- 
cisco and held a long communication with him, 
and shortly after dark our hero, accompanied by 
three of the men who had come with Apadoca, 
rode off towards the valley road. 

On the following morning, Isabel was prepared 
to set out on her return to the capital. She 
moved about mechanically, and her motions 
were slow and heavy. There were no tears 
upon her cheeks, for the fountain was wept dry. 
She was pale and rigid, and her features seemed 
to have become petrified into a cast of utter des- 
pair. She did not seek for Francisco, for she 
dared not see him again. She only allowed his 
name to rest upon her lips in prayer, and then 
she shut him away in her deeply sunken heart. 
She bade her weeping servants farewell once 
more—she returned her aged grandsire’s kiss— 
received his blessing—and then turned from the 
house. Juan Calleja assisted her to her saddle, 
and in a few moments more she was borne along 
at a brisk pace towards the capital. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


In a large apartment of the viceroy’s palace 
at Mexico, were assembled some of the principal 
officers of the new Republic. Santana was 
there, and so was Garza and Guerrero. It was 
one of the chambers of state, and the imperial 
insignia had ali been removed, and the Repub- 
lican badges substituted. The large door at the 
head of the room was opened, and Don Juan 
Calleja was ushered in. He entered with a pro- 


fusion of bows and smiles, but he received no + 


smiles in return. At first this appeared strange 
to him, but perhaps there was perplexing busi- 
ness before them, and hence their apparent 
coolness. 

“General,” said Don Juan, approaching San- 
tana, and extending his hand, “I believe my 
presence has been requested at this place, and 
at this time.” 

“Ah, Don Juan Calleja, if I mistake not?” 
returned the general. 

“The same, at your service, excellency,” res- 
ponded Calleja, bowing low. “I think I am 
not mistaken. I was informed that my presence 
was needed.” 

“ Certainly, colonel; but not yours alone. I 
think there is a fair senorita in the question. Is 
it not so?” 

Calleja gazed hard into the general’s face, for 
it sounded to him as though the words. were 
spoken with more than ordinary meaning. But 
he met only a calm, steady look, and after a 
moment’s hesitation he gave an affirmative 
answer. 

“Then we will have her brought: before us,” 
said Santana. 

“ But wherefore ?” asked Don Juan, not a lit- 
tle surprised at the order. 

“IT thought it was your wish to be married to 
the Senorita Isabel Traxillo ?”’ 

“ So it is, excellency—not only my wish, but 
my legal right.” 

“Then let the maiden attend us here. We 
have heard much of this affair, and have also 
heard that it has already been a source of trouble. 
Under such circumstances the sooner it is set- 
tled the better.” 

‘* Perhaps it is,” replied Calleja, beginning to 
think that things might be right, after all. 

“So we have thought,” added Santana; “ and 
you may go and bring the maiden before us. 
Major Apadoca will bear you company.” 

Juan Calleja turned, and in company with 
Apadoca left the apartment. There was a short 
consultation among the officers after he had 
gone, and some of them smiled, while some, on 
the other hand, looked grave. Ere long Don 
Juan returned, and by the hand he led Isabel 
Truxillo. She gazed furtively about her with a 
half-frightened look, as though she would have 
searched among all those present for a friend. 

“ Excellency,” said the colonel, approaching 





the place were Santana stood, “this is the 
maiden of whom we have spoken.” 

“Lady,” spoke the general, looking kindly 
into Isabel’s face, “do you know why you have 
been brought hither ?” 

“Yes, senor,” faintly articulated the poor 
girl. 
“And for what ?” 

“To be made a wife !’’. she whispered. 

“ So—you are right there.” 

At this moment the door again opened, and 
francisco Moreno, dressed in the full uniform of 
a cavalry colonel, entered the apartment. He 
gazed about him with blank surprise, and his 
very manner showed plainly that he knew not 
why he had been sent for. His eye had wan- 
dered half around the room, when it chanced to 
rest upon Isabel. He uttered a quick exclama- 
tion. The sound of his voice struck quickly 
upon the maiden’s ear, and she raised her eyes. 
They rested upon the face of her lover, and with 
the first wild impulse of her bleeding heart she 
sprang towards him and pillowed her head upon 
his bosom. He, all thoughtless of the presence 
of his superiors, wound his arms tightly about 
her, and strained her to his quickly beating 
heart. 

“Death and destruction!” exclaimed Calleja, 
darting towards them; “does the boy villain 

” 

“ Stop, stop, colonel,” spoke Santana, at the 
same time laying his hand rather heavily upon 
Don Juan’s shoulder. “This is a new phase in 
the affair. What means it?” 

“* Means it?” gasped Calleja, turning first 
ashy pale, and then purple in the face. “It 
means that that villain has seduced the best affec- 
tions of my young wife from me.” 

“No, no, colonel—not your wife.” 

“ To all intents and purposes she is my wife, 
senor, and all the power of the land cannot an- 
nul the contract without first tearing down the 
authority of God’s holy church.” 

“Ah, then the bond must be strong indeed,” 
remarked the general, with something like a 
smile upon his face. 

“Tt is strong—so strong that it cannot be 
broken. She is my wife, and I defy any power 
to unmake the fact. Let that dastardly villain 
be punished as he deserves, or let me take him 
in my own hands and chastise him.” 

“ Methinks, Don Juan, you have already tried 
that task, and made a failure of it,” replied 
Santana. 

Calleja started beneath these words, for they 
were spoken in a tone of sarcasm not to be mis- 
understood. He wasa man of wild, ungovern- 
able passions, and he felt now that he was for the 
time, at least, being made sport of. 

“Santana,” he said, in a grinding, hissing 
tone, while his hands worked nervously, “ will 
you interpose your authority to wrest the maid- 
en from that man’s grasp ?” 

‘Upon my soul, colonel, the maiden seems 
vastly well satisfied where she is. I am not 
used to using force to drive a defenceless girl 
from her own heart’s wish.” 

Calleja grew more and more purple in the 
face. He hissed like a serpent, and made 
another movement towards the spot where the 
lovers stood. 

“Q, Francisco, save me! save me!” cried 
Isabel, as she saw her persecutor’s movement. 
“For the love of Heaven, do not let him touch 
me.” 

“ Not while I live shall his foul touch pollute 
you again,” pronounced the youth, with one arm 
about her fair form and the other extended to- 
wards his sword-hilt. “ When next he places 
his hand upon youhe must pass over my dead 
body.”’, 

“Then be itso!” yelled Calleja, as he made 
a wild leap towards the youthfal pair. 

But he did not reach the object of his wrath, 
for the strong hands of half.a-dozen of those who 
stood about were laid upon him and held him 
back. 

“Don Juan Calleja,” spoke Santana, “if you 
value your own life as anything, you will be 
careful how youconduct yourself in the presence 
of your superiors. Let your acts be a little 
more circumspect.” 

“But you shall not drive me to desperation, 
then,” uttered the colonel. ‘ Let this business 
be at once settled. At your hands I demand my 
affianced bride.” 

“You must await the coming of one more 
powerful than I,” calmly replied Santana. 

“ More powerful? Who ?” 

“The president.” 

“And you—are you not the ruler in Mexico ?” 

“No. But here he comes. Make way 
there for Guapatoure Victoria, President of 
the Mexican Republic !”” 

The door was already open, and the president 
entered. Both Francisco and Isabel gazed into 
his noble features, and a simultaneous exclama- 
tion of astonishment burst from their lips, for 
they recognized in the great and noble Victoria 
none other than their strange friend Boquilla, 
the wandering guerrilla! 

And Calleja, too, recognized who was ruler in 
Mexico. 

“General Victoria—president!”’ he gasped, 
while he shook at every joint. 

“Ay, my bold colonel,” replied the chief 
magistrate, ‘‘I am elevated to that office, and I 
am the more pleased since I shall thereby be 
enabled to mete out to you the reward which 
your noble character and distinguished services 
so richly merit.” 

Don Juan was confounded. He knew not 
what to do or say. There was a fear, however, 
taking possession of his mind, that all was not 
going to end so well as he could have wished. 
He looked first upon the face of Guadaloupe 
Victoria, and then upon the faces of those who 
stood around, and he knew that he had nota 
friend among them all. He could read it in the 
countenances too plainly to be doubted. He be- 
gan to think he was a fool fur having trusted 
himself back in the city, but his thoughts were not 
very extended, for he was soon called to attend 
to the business upon which his presence had been 
requested. 

“Colonel Juan Calleja,” resumed the presi- 
dent, ‘‘ you must excuse me for having kept you 








waiting, but I had an unexpected call, and was 
obliged to attend to it. Now, however, we will 
pdss on at once to the subject, and I trust that 
justice will lose nothing by the delay.” 

“T hope not,” said Don Juan, who tried hard 
to assure himself that none would dare to harm 
him since he had sworn allegiance to the Repub- 
lic, and that his wife would also be given to him. 
‘And to commence the administration of justice, 
let the Senorita Isabel be restored to me.” 


“ That comes not first, Don Juan,” calmly re.: 


plied Victoria. “There are other matters to be 
disposed of ere we can reach that, and to them I 
must call your attention.” 

Calleja again lost his self-assurance, for there 
was something in the tone of the president, and 
a certain kindling fire in his eye, that betokened 
no good. 

“Listen, now,” continued Victoria, speaking 
in a deep tone, and looking sternly into the face 
of the colonel. ‘ We well know the character 
you have sustained since troublous times first 
came upon our beloved country. Your whole 
course has been one of the most reckless vil- 
lany and vandalism. You remember when you 
were stopped among the mountain passes last 
summer. I think you recognized me then?” 

Calleja made «a painful, nervous sign of 
affirmation, and Victoria continued : 

“At that time I mistrusted your mission, and 
I determined to, know the truth. I did know it, 
and I found that you were bounéto deliver up a 
score of noble men to death—men who never 
harmed you, nor harmed the base government 
under which you worked ; but they were to die 
because you hated them. I was enabled to frus- 
trate your bloody purpose, and you returned 
empty-handed. But you were not satisfied to 
have one work of blood ata time on your hands. 
You must needs conspire for the death of your 
own best friend! For the sake of a few bags of 
gold you would have Don Miguel Truxillo 
killed !” 

“Tt is false! false as the father of lies!” 
gasped Calleja. ‘He who—” 

“ Silence !” thundered Victoria. “I am not 
telling you of my suspicions, but I am telling 
what I know. Let me inform you that your 
immediate friend and confidant, Pedro Reyna, is 
dead. He died in prison. He was taken while 
acting as a spy in the Patriot camp under your 
directions ! and before he died he made some 
curious confessions. But @hough. Your fate, 
Juan Calleja, is sealed.” 

“But you cannot harm me. I have sworn 
allegiance to the Republic,” exclaimed the poor 
villain. 

“Ah, my bold colonel,” returned the presi- 
dent, with a look of contempt, “it takes two 
parties to form an allegiance ; and let me assure 
you that the party which I have the honor to 
represent, want no connection with such as you. 
No!” added Victoria, while his voice changed, 
and his look grew more dark. 
known, and your crimes are on record. Your 
whole life has been one continuous plan of vil- 
lany. For your many crimes you are sentenced 
to death! Let him be removed !” 

A dozen men moved to Calleja’s side, and ere 
he could think of resistance, he was bound and 
led from the place. He cursed and swore, and 
begged and entreated, but he was not noticed. 

For a while after the villain had been led away 
there was a profound silence in the great apart- 
ment. At length, Guadaloupe Victoria stepped 
down from his seat of state, and approached the 
spot where stood Francisco and Isabel. 

“My friends,” he said, with a warm smile, at 
the same time extending both his hands, “ you 
know me now, and you will readily understand 
why one whom the emperor both “feared and 
hated should have chosen to remain unknown 
and secluded. But I hope my wanderings are 
now over, and as my first aim is to remove all 
wicked enemies from our midst, so that our 
peace shall be secured, so my next shall be to 
reward those who have suffered persecution 
under the regime which has passed away. Col- 
onel Moreno, you are a noble man, and I know 
that you love your free country, and to ‘such 
should the care of our fairest daughters be given. 
Isabel, 1 have known you long, and I know the 
wishes of your good old grandsire. You may 
smile now, for joy is all before you, and the 
clouds of darkness have rolled away. Hence- 
forth you must look to Francisco for protection, 
and if you want a husband I fear you will have 
to make yourself contented with him, for the 
man to whom you were aflianced while yet an 
infant, and who has since claimed your hand, I 
must take from you. I think the change will 
not be painful, will it ?” 

But Isabel could not reply. She could only 
hide her face in her lover’s bosom and weep. 
But Guadaloupe knew that she wept for joy, 
and he felt perfectly satisfied with what he had 


done. 
* * * * 


The soft breath of spring again found the 
foliage about the house of Don Miguel Truxillo. 
One bright, warm day there was a great gather- 
ing in the capacious old dwelling. The Mexican 
president was there, and so were numerous 
other officers of the government. Don Miguel’s 
time-marked face was all lighted up with smiles, 
for he was happy, very happy. The occasion 
was the uniting of two true and noble hearts by 
outward ceremony, for inwardly those hearts 
had been united for years. Francisco and Isa- 
bel stood most prominent in the group, and if 
they did not show their joy in such clustering 
smiles as beamed about them, it was because 
their grateful hearts were weighed more deeply 
down by solemn thoughts. They dwelt not 
alone amid the flowers that now clustered about 
them, but their thoughts stretched away into the 
future, and their prayers were with God—that 
he would keep them in the path they had chosen, 


and not let their weight of joy blind them to 
the stern and noble duties of life. 
THE END. 
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A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of lit- 
tle minds. If you would be a man, speak what 
you think to-day, in werds as hard as cannon 
balls, and to-morrow speak what to-morrow 
thinks, in hard words again, though you shall 
contradict all you have said to-day.— Emerson. 





“ Your sins are’ 
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OUR PICNIC EXCURSION. 


BY MRS. EF. WELLMONT. 
preva 





“T sincerely wished I had stayed at home and 
kept all my family with me, the morning our 
minister announced that ‘upon the following 
week our society would hold their annual picnic.’ 
I looked at my wife and the children and the 
exclamation seemed bursting from their lips : 
‘now father there’s no evading this excursion.’ 
To be sure my memory did revert back to the 
time when I was so oppressed with business that 
I could not attend them in the fishing frolic 
down the harbor ; and consequently they stayed 
at home, too; and the meeting of the society at 


a social levee held at the house of a fashionable. 


parishioner, just out in the suburbs, which I de- 
clined because it did not coincide with my taste 
to be present at such gatherings; and over to 
aunt Betsey’s, and up to uncle Nehemiah’s, and 
ever so many places where the children remem- 
bered I did not go much better than their Sab- 
bath-school teaching. So it seemed that now at 
‘our picnic,’ the very name which I despised, 
because it was associated with so much heat, con- 
fusion and ‘rural simplicity’ that I had lived 
over in former gatherings, now it was in vain 
to seck an excuse. The die was cast. I. must 
go; and surely their convictions were the more 
strengthened when my wife and the three little 
ones talked of nothing else as they returned 
from church, and for the days which intervened 
between this eventful time. 

“ My only hope of escape lay in the chances of 
arainy day. The cake was all baked ; the ‘ com- 
mittee of arrangements ’ had been in to see my 
wife ; the children’s cape bonnets were starched 
afresh ; my white linen pantaloons were returned 
from the laundress, and my wife’s French calico 
dress was done up so well it looked like a new 
one. So I left my counting-room the night be- 
fore the proposed excursion, and told my book- 
keeper in all probability I should be absent to- 
morrow. 

“* But there’s a heavy note to be paid before 
the twelfth, sir, you well remember.’ 

“T had overlooked the fact, and as it was too 
late to devise any means to meet the payment 
now in dim twilight, I sat down and reasoned 
upon the matter. 

“ How upon earth could I go to that childish 
gathering, and leave my note to take care of 
itself? But if I do not, what a consternation 
will follow! My wife has already intimated I 
have disregarded her wishes quite too often this 
season. When the Playfairs went to Niagara, 
my business prevented me from joining their 
party; and last week I could not attend them 
to uncle Jerry’s on a strawberry expedition. But 
I started from this cogitation by reflecting I will 
act the part of a man, and an honorable one. 
I'll stay at home to-morrow, and attend to my 
business transactions. I thought to myself I’ll 
speak to Parson Brown, and put my family un- 
der his care, and so rid myself of engaging in 
the unpleasant trial of going myself. 

“T went home to tea, having secured the kind 
regards of our worthy minister who promised to 
act as a faithful shepherd on the morrow to my 
flock, and full of agreeable humor proceeded to 
tell my wife what Ihad done. As I began to 
relate it she was in the act of pouring out a cup 
of tea. Suddenly she set down the tea-pot, 
leaving the cup half filled. 

“My gracious,’ said Mrs. Tibbs, ‘has it 
come to this that not one day in the year I can 
command your attention?” The moisture was 
gathering about her eyes, and it always unmans 
me to see a woman cry, but she kept on re- 
proaching me after this fashion : ‘Do you sup- 
pose that I am going to inflict upon our minis- 
ter the trouble of carrying our baby to the pic- 
nic? Wont he have enough to look after be- 
sides our little brood? And how can you, Mr. 
Tibbs, think of serving me so, just as I have 
purchased everything for this excursion ?” 

“ Here the children joined in, and ‘ father now 
we have made all those nice sandwiches, and 
mother has had a newribbon put upon your 
straw hat, and fixed up little Jimmy with his 
new pinafore, and we have got our sun-shades 
mended, and everything packed to go. Do 
father go with us.’ 

“‘T hate irresistible appeals; but I was taken 
by surprise at the mention of baby’s going. I 
began to realize what an infliction it would be 
upon our minister to take our fat, little chubby 
fellow, six months of age, upon his arm, and 
carry him from the landing to the grove. I 
never once thought of a baby’s going to the pic- 
nic, and I suggested the thought to my wife. 

*«T)o you think, Mr. Tibbs,’ replied she ‘ that 
I should leave Jimmy at home? No indeed ; 
when I take any pleasure I intend all my family 
to participate, and I would no more leave the 
baby, than I would stay at home myself.’ 

“Mrs. Tibbs is a resolute woman, and there 
had been enough said. I must make my busi- 
ness succumb somehow. So I went to my 
senior partner, and told him where he could pro- 
bably borrow, to meet our payment, and went to 
bed with a fervent prayer that a heavy rain storm 
might ensue—indications of which were plainly 
discernible as I retired. I hope I was not a sel- 
fish man. 

‘* At early dawn, we were aroused by the crash 
of heavy thunder ; presently it rained in torrents. 
The three little ones cried with vexation. My 
wife unthankfully remarked, ‘something always 
occurred to disappoint her pleasure plans,’ while 
I dared not reveal what unspeakable pleasure I 
felt at being relieved from attending the picnic, 
and to make amends for their disappointment I 
promised all the family a ride in the suburbs the 
first pleasant afternoon. 

“ But after breakfast, our bell rung violently, 
and the sexton called to say that Parson Brown 
thought there were promises of a pleasant day; 
that a westerly breeze had sprung up, and Mrs. 
Tibbs and the children had better take a carriage 


to the wharf from which they were to start. 
The good man was determined to shirk off re- 
sponsibilities when he could; and Mrs. Tibbs 


did not feel much flattered at being treated so 








unceremoniously, as the sexton remarked ‘ some 
of us will see to them,’ 

“But the children were wild with joy, now 
it was determined they were going. They dress- 
ed themselves without their usual assistanee, and 
Mrs. Tibbs really had a hard job to get herself 
and baby ready by the time the carriage arrived 
atthe door. The eldest boy and myself pre- 
ferred walking to riding, and not hurrying very 
fast we came very near being behind the time, 

“*That’s just like you, Mr. Tibbs,’ I heard 
some time before I saw the one who uttered it. 
‘My husband is a real afternoon man. He never 
enjoys anything but his business, Here Thomas, 
run—take the baby—as I live, his dear little 
head has perspired so it has taken the color all 
out of my sleeves.’ Jimmy was tossed in my 
arms, and began to cry piteously, for he was 
frightened to death, and I could not appease 
him with ‘there now,—hush, baby—riding jack 
horse to Banberry cross,’ nor any other of Moth- 
er Goose’s melodies, and more than all, in the 
confusion of getting into the boat, I had lost 
sight of Mrs. Tibbs and the boys. 

“Pity you brought your baby, Mr. Tibbs. 
Sonny is too young to go into company, aint 
you, deary ?’ remarked a most affectionate moth- 
er. ‘Throw that young’un overboard,’ cries a 
youngster on board—‘ Give him a sandwich— 
stop his music,’ murmured some others among 
the crowd, while away off on deck I espied Mrs. 
Tibbs leaning over the boat, as if seized with 
sudden sickness, which proved too true, she be- 
ing a poor sailor for a short voyage. I approach- 
ed her, and such a look of agony as she gave 
me filled me with dismay. She clutched a lemon 
in one hand, and held tightly upon the boat 
railing with the other; and we made about as 
conspicuous a figure as one could desire, for I 
held the only baby on board, and my wife was 
the only sea-sick passenger! Presently we land- 
ed, and now we were to take a stride of half a 
mile to the grove. In managing to keep the 
baby quiet and to get my wife out safely, I forgot 
the indispensable basket containing baby’s clean 
pinafore and sundries. On myretarn for them 
the boat had started back. My wife and I now 
took our way to the grove, while my aching 
arms gave full proof that the baby weighed 
twenty-five pounds and upwards. We had lost 
sight of our company, and so amidst stones and 
briers and tangled wildwood, we wended our way, 
hearing the shouts of the party far in the dis- 
tance 


We at length sat down to rest, and I ven- 
tured to ask Mrs. Tibbs ‘how she enjoyed 
the excursion?” But it was an untimely ques- 
tion, and she gave me just such a reply as I 
merited. After again pursuing our march, we 
at length emerged into the grove, much to the 
amusement of our company, who informed us 
that we mistook the regular path and had trav- 
elled some two miles out of our way. But we 
could not find our boys, and Mrs. Tibbs protested 
she believed they might have dropped overboard 
unobserved, or that they had strayed off and 
were lost, and again I heard sundry bystanders 
remark, ‘if we could fairly rid ourselves of the 
Tibbs family we might enjoy something,’ and 
just then Jimmy set up such a squall that I 
was forced to give him over into his mother’s 
custody. ' 

The sun now came out in scorching beams. I 
sought a shade tree ; and finding some agreeable 
ladies, who were weaving fantastic wreaths, I 
platted a few likewise, and partook of some 
sandwiches and a bottle of cream ale, and was 
getting a little refreshed, when Mrs. Tibbs de- 
spatched a messenger for me. I suppose I did 
not hurry as much as I ought to have done. A 
married man has no business to be more inter- 
ested in others than his own wife and baby, but 
really it was so verdant a spot, and the ladies 
were so very agreeable, polite and happy, that 
I must confess I reluctantly quit the place for I 
had a presentiment that trouble awaited me. At 
the farther end of the grove I spied parson Brown 
holding the baby and helping Mrs. Tibbs into a 
high stage-coach, which was to convey passen- 
gers to the city. The driver hurried me. The 
parson remarked he was grieved that my wife 
could not content herself to pass the day, as after 
enjoying the picnic they expected several ad- 
dresses ; but I plainly saw by the quiver of Mrs. 
Tibbs’s chin, that 7 was about to be addressed, so 
we bade our minister good-by, and the} stageman 
rattled off with us as his only passengers. What 
was said to me during that ride I have no de- 
sire to transcribe ; sufficient to say that we re- 
solved never to carry a baby again to a picnic, 
and that I promised never to leave my wife 
to enjoy other ladies’ company. 

“ We returned home dreadfully jaded out just 
as the bells were ringing for one o’clock. 1 had 
barely time to ran to my store, and ascertain 
that the note was not provided for ; so I dashed 
off to a friend who had ‘ something over ;’ went 
to the bank, and preserved my credit; took 
home a prime steak for our dinner ; comforted 
Mrs. Tibbs with the assurance that we would 
take a trip to Vermont in dog-days; changed 
my soiled white pantaloons for my spiral pat- 
terned ones; rocked the baby to sleep; and 
concluded picnics were made for teachers and 
scholars. About six o’clock the boys returned 
highly delighted, having never missed ‘father 
or mother until they came on board the boat,’ 
and after all we found a verification of the old 
adage that ‘a bad beginning makes a good end- 
ing ;’ and Mrs. Tibbs is entirely of opinion, it 
is injudicious to carry a baby upon any mere 
pleasure excursion. A fact which my aching 
arms attested was a right conclusion for many 
days after we tried the experiment.” 





+ eo 
WITHOUT A PARALLEL, 


The amount invested in school houses in Bos- 
ton is $1,900,000. The yearly appropriations 
for education are $1,200,000, while the amount 
that is raised for all other city expenses is only 
$170,000. ‘The amount expended for instruction 
in the common schools of Massachusetts last year 
was $4 50 for each child between five and fifteen 
years of age in the State. This is unquestion 
ably the best commentary ever afforded upon 
Boston influence; if there be any city out of 
Massachusetts which touched the outer edge of 
tne shadow of an approach to it, we know not of 
the place.— Transcript. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE CAPTIVE, 


BY H. N. HATHAWAY. 
What ails thee, wee pet bird? 
Say, why this mournfal pining? 
Thy cage is rich, and bright 
Its gilded wires are shining. 
Smooth out thy ruffled breast 
That wildly now is swelling, 
Seest not these fairy flowers 
I’ve twined about thy dwelling? 


Amid this evergreen 
In rich luxuriance darkling, 
Are roses, in whose cups 
Lie pearly dew-drops sparkling. 
Here are pinks and eglantine 
With honeyed perfume laden ; 
Here are snow-drops, pure and white 
As the bosom of a maiden. 


Thou dost not want for food— 
Full daintily thou farest; 
I bring thee naught, pet bird, 
But my own hand preparest. 
I strayed to the mossy spring, 
While the dew lay on the flowers, 
This water, fresh, to bring 
In the cool of the morning hours. 


Nay! do not be so coy, 
Gently will I caress thee; 
Thy plumage soft, I'l] smooth, 
And to my bosom press thee. 
I weep full oft to see 
Thy bright wings droop with sadness; 
Come, tune thy little throat 
To a thrilling song of gladness. 


Poor, little captive bird! 





For freedom it is pining. 
Pecking the gilded wires 
Of its cage, so brightly shining, 
It longs to use the powers 
A Father’s love has given ; 
It pines to bathe its wing 
In the sunlight and air of heaven. 


It may not kiss the hand 

That with silken cord has bound it, 
Though it scatters morn and night 

Fresh fruit and flowers around it; 
It may not sing a song 

At thy bidding, beauteous maiden, 
Lest its tiny heart should break, 

It is so sorrow laden. 
Then loose it, and let it float 

On the white-winged cloud above, 
And a song shall swell its throat, 

Of gratitude and love. 
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THE SILENT MARTYR. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 








It is not those alone who die of bodily torture, 
whether on the rack or in the fire, that suffer mar- 
tyrdom ; there are those who “ die daily,” 


** Who loathe to live, yet fear to die,” 


but still live on wretched lives, martyrs—uncom- 
plaining martyrs to the end. The brief narrative 
I am about to employ for the illustration of this 
trath, being itself essentially true, may be worth 
the reader’s attention. 

Mrs. Wilber was a widow, with two daughters. 
Her husband had died many-years ago, leaving 
her not only above want, but in possession of 
affluence. She was a woman of cultivated in- 
tellect, polished and refined manners, and a high 
and unyielding spirit. If her mind was made 
up to a given point, it was almost impossible to 
divert her from her purpose. 

Of these two daughters, whose names were 
Jane and Mary, the former—who was the elder 
—was her favorite. I do not know if my readers 
will not believe me writing only fiction, if I add 
that she even had an unconquerable aversion to 
her younger child, that hardly the most search- 
ing psychological knowledge will be able to ex- 
plain. There must have been a state of morbidity 
at first, types of which are discoverable in nearly 
all natures at times; and from that, as from a 

very fungus, sprang the positive and greater 
evils that finally controlled and directed her 
whole character. 

Strange at it may at first reading appear, it 
was true that this mother, whom I will not even 
take it upon myself to call inhuman, fairly came 
to Aate her younger daughter, as one would hate 
a downright enemy. She who had, when a little 
one, slept on her bosom in safety, her mother’s 
heart beating warmly and strongly against her 
heart, was now regarded by that mother as a 
man regards his deadly foe. And yet this wo- 
man was nota monster,as the opinion of the 
world goes; O, no—nothing like that! She 
walked proudly in high circles, and humbled her- 
self tonone. She was called the ‘ lady,” and 
her own sex envied, while the other petted her. 

Jane was her favorite—her idol. For her 
alone she seemed to live. And through that 
magnetic and silent influence that none possess 
more perfectly than does such a parent over such 
a child, the elder was brought over unreservedly 
to her mother’s views, and at last learned to Aate 
her sister, also! The breach between the girls 
was complete and irreconcilable. The bond that 


than even nature had first made; for it had 
been rivetted by malice itself, till it seemed 
indissoluble. 

No one can form an cxact or an adequate 
coneeption of the vast difference that existed 
between the characters of the two sisters. While 
the elder was naturally selfish, hasty, jealous, 
and at sudden times remarkably peevish, the 
younger possessed a disposition that, for a mere- 
ly earthly one, was almost angelic. Jane aimed 
and aspired at control. She would not live, if 
she knew that one condition of life was subjec- 
tion. She was ambitious, selfish and uncontrol- 
lable. With Mary dwelt a spirit of love and 
meekness that would have become a saint. For 
her sister, she had no feeling but love, and for 


feelings did not exhibit themselves in passion, 
but rather in tears. 

What the original cause of all this unnatural 
conduct, on the part of the mother and elder 
daughter, was, it would be difficult to ascertain. 
When such things are traced to their fountain- 
heads, the causes are often, too often, found to 











be trivial indeed ; sometimes just nothing at all. 
In the present case, it must have been some 





her coldness, nothing but grief. Her deeper | 





held together mother and daughter was stronger 
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mean and empty prejudice, baseless and intangi- 
ble, that started from a morbid feeling, and final- 
ly came to assert complete supremacy. It was 
a fiendish state of heart, for there was nothing 
like it that was human: and fiendishness may 
as well exist beneath a glazed and beautifal sur- 
face as beneath a rough exterior. 

Mary was wretched under so cruel an infliction 
—wretched as no heart but her own could 
know. Home was thescene of her deepest suf- 
fering and woe. She tried to be happy, and 
struggled hard for a spirit of contentment. She 
prayed secretly for strength to hold out through 
trials so severe. She strove with herself to ap- 
pear the same happy creature she ever was, and 
to wear on her face only pleasant smiles for those 
who had singled her out thus for their enmity. 
But it was even more than so strong and res- 
olute aspirit as hers couldendure. Reconcilia- 
tion to such persistent wrong, and to persecution 
so relentlessly pursued, was an impossibility 
with her heart. She formed her purpose after 
much reflection, and then it was fixed beyond 
recall. She resolved to leave her mother’s house, 
—her own home, that should have been made 
dearer to her than all other places on the face of 
the earth—and to earn her subsistence by honest 
and independent labor. 

Happily she was gifted with a rich and won- 
derful musical talent, which she had cultivated 
for many years with great cara, and assiduity. 
Upon this she purposed to rely for her entire 
support. Accordingly, she proceeded to ac- 
quaint her mother and sister with her determina- 
tion. She entered the room where they both 
sat, having just emerged from the solitude of her 
chamber. 

“I know you are neither of you happy, while 
I am near you,” said she, at the close of her 
narrative, “and I think it is my duty to go 
away. It has cost me many tears, and a great 
deal of heart-ache, to resolve on this; but I can 
not look at it otherwise than as my duty. If I 
know anything of my own poor heart,” she con- 
tinued, “I know it tells me that I would be only 
happy here—here in my home; I would neither 
do nor say the first thing that could alienate the 
affections of both of you; but it cannot be as it 
has been so long. This is too—too great a 
wretchedness for us all ; and I hasten to put an 
end to it, so far as I may be the least means of 
its continuance.” 

When she ended, her eyes were dimmed with 
tears. Mrs. Miller merely glanced over at Jane, 
and quickly responded to the look she found 
there ready for her. Fora moment neither of 
them offered a syllable. At length the mother 
inquired, in a tone of highly affected indifference, 
where she thought of going. Mary promptly 
answered that she should go out to a boarding- 
house, and that it was her intention to give les- 
sons to pupils on the piano-forte. Shs had a 
dear and intimate friend, in the person of Ellen 
Wilder, and she had already offered her valuable 
assistance in carrying forward her new project. 
Her mother simply remarked—“ um ;” and Jane 
contented herself with saying nothing. 

Only a few days afterwards, therefure, without 
the first expression of astonishment, or even the 
least betrayal of regret, on the part of her sister 
or her mother, Mary had left her home, and gone 
to take lodgings in a quiet and respectable 
boarding-house. It was a strange event, but 
none at all too strange to be enu ted, among 
others equally so “ under the sun.” 

In a short time, the exile could count as long 
a roll of pupils as she could well attend to. 
Her instruction was thorough, and in the high- 
est degree satisfactory. Friends flocked around 
her as she had never dared to hope they would, 
and she found them, where others found only 
prompt-paying patrons. But truer than all— 
dearer and closer than all,—and closely entwin- 
ed with her every thought—was Ellen Wilder. 
She was hardly less than devotion itself. To 
other eyes, they seemed inseparable. They were 
together half their time on the street and at 
home. In Ellen’s pure and magnanimous na- 
ture, Mary found the sympathy for which she 
hungered ; and it was made to supply the wealth 
she had a natural right to claim from both sister 
and mother. 

There was a very large company assembled 
one evening, at the dwelling of a wealthy mier- 
chant in town, and among the invited guests 
were numbered both Mrs. Miller and her daugh- 
ter Jane! Whether the incident that evening 
produced was purely accidental, or had been 
purposely planned by the hostess for a speaking 
rebuke to those who felt no shame of publicly 
discarding one of their own flesh and blood, I 
cannot undertake to say. The incident alone 
shall be given. 

From the interior and farther room, distant 
from the one where Mrs. Miller and Jane hap- 
pened to be, suddenly came a burst of music 
that for the moment imposed perfect silence on 
all. The apartments were hushed, so that not 
so much as whispers were to be heard. The 
voice, which was that of a female, was powerful 
and clear, yet singularly sweet and flexible. Its 
expression, particularly in pathetic strains, mov- 
ed the hearts of every one present. It seemed 
to wail so sadly—to sob outright, as it were—till 
the chords of listening natures were freely swept 
and played upon by her, as by a master-hand. 

Women’s eyes filled with mist, and men 
looked, in spite of themselves, down upon the 
floor, thoughtfully. Sympathy flowed out freely 
from every breast to the words, the tones, the 
voice, the expression, of her, who for the time 
held them in control. Without once knowing it, 
the singer was the potent mistress of the scene. 
She unconsciously was making them all bow 
and bend before the magnetic thrill of her skil- 
fal voice. As suddenly as she had begun the 
strain of melody, she seemed to stop. It was a 
relief from the almost painful silence that brood- 
ed upon each heart, to be able to mingle in con- 
versation again. The spell was broken, and all 
breathed deeper and freer. 

“Who is she? Who is she ?” were questions 
to be heard on all sides. 

“What a sweet voice!” exclaimed some. 
“ How rich!” said others. “ How expressive of 
passion and of sentiment !”’ said others, still. 

But who wus she ? 








That was the immediate |! 


interrogatory. They crowded forward to con- 
gratulate her—to receive introductions—or, in 
some cases, only to satisfy their excited curiosi- 
ty by a single good look at her person. There 
was scarcely one present who was entirely free 
from a desire to see the one who, by such simple 
means, could so deeply touch their hearts. 

Mrs Miller and Jane drew near. Already they 
were on the outer edge of the circle of the sym- 
pathizing and curious ones. They looked 
through between shoulders and heads; there 
stood Ellen Wilder, flushed and triumphant. 
Next her stood—the mother turned deathly pale 
as she made the discovery—her own daughter 
Mary! She it was, who had so successfully 
moved all sympathies, aud swept the chords of 
all hearts that night, her mother’s not excepted ! 
Was ever triumph more complete, or punishment 
more searching and severe. Mrs. Miller was 
obliged to take her leave not many minutes after, 
falsely pleading the excuse of sudden illness, 
which rightfully should have been called chagrin. 

It was not many months after this most mor- 
tifying rebuke to her unnaturalness and cruelty, 
that the watchfal mother and sister secretly re- 
joiced that they had suddenly found means for 
a new and more successful warfare. It was to 
be with them a war that should end only with 
extermination. They had heard of the atten- 
tions of a gentleman to Mary, through channels 
exactly such as they desired for their wicked 
purposes. This gentleman, it ought at the out- 
set to be understood by the reader, bad in truth 
offered quite partial advances to Mary, and for 
some little time she had quietly tolerated them. 
He was well educated, extremely companionable 
and of polished manners and address ; just such 
an one as would be most likely to win the 
esteem of an intelligent and candid girl. 

Yet there seemed to Mary, after duly consid- 
ering his character, a lack of something that she 
could have wished to be one of its elements. 
Each succeeding day from the one on which her 
eyes opened to this discovery, he pleased her 
less and less, although his attentions seemed to 
grow more and more marked; until at length 
she felt it due, not less to her sense of candor 
than to her self-respect, to frankly acquaint him 
with her true and unaffected. feelings. 

She did so, with womanly modesty, but firmly 
and unflinchingly ; and told him that she could 
not allow him to rggnain deceived another day. 
He was struck dumb with the unexpected an- 
nouncement, and immediately took his leave of 
her and the town. 

What spirit of evil prompted the fiction, or 
furnished the energetic malice to spread it after 
it had once been invented, Heaven alone can 
answer. Itonly proves the terrible abyss into 
which, through blinding passion, we are all of us 
liable to reel and fall. 

At first, it was in the form of a question; as, 
whether it was knownthat Mary Miller was a 
pretty intimate friend of a certain gentleman 
who had suddenly deserted her. Then, it start- 
ed up in the shape of a questionable hint,—a 
disreputable hint, yet only the slightest insinua- 
tion in the world. Next, this insinuation turned 
into a report—a rumor; one of those terribly 
vague things that, like foul reptiles, leave tracks 
of slime upon the objects over which they crawl; 
that leave crawling so suddenly that no one 
seems to know it, and on wings that never tire, 
buzz wicked tales into human ears, and blind 
people’s eyes to truth by the glancing of their 
painted wings. 

The mother’s own lips fashioned the story, 
wicked as it was, and the elder sister learned to 
repeat by rote all its cruel syllables! It was 
there that jt started—right there in her own 
home! Her own kin set the machinery in oper- 
ation, and watched with gloating hearts to see 
her crushed beneath its steady and unrelenting 
motions ! 

It took wings very soon. Very brief was the 
time during which it crawled ; it flew almost 
immediately, after the purpose and plan of her 
ruin were once framed. One and another caught 
it up, spreading and expanding, and swelling 
grossly as it went on its travels; and one and 
another carried it where it could never have 
gone unassisted 

She had not yet heard the vile slander, nor 
was she aware of the opinion that was setting 
in such a strong and irresistible current against 
her. She was ignorant still; and as long as she 
was ignorant, she might be Comparatively happy. 
But the great blow came at last. It startled 
her, as one might be startled bya flash and 
a heavy booming of thunder out of a clear, 
azure sky. Ellen Wilder withdrew from her 
companionship, and even from her acquaintance, 
altogether! No cause was assigned for so hasty 
astep. No previous warning had been given. 
Not a syllable of displeasure, or dissatisfaction, 
had been dropped, by which Mary might learn 
gradually to reconcile herself to the severe loss 
she was doomed to suffer. And in the midst of 
the darkness, she sat with folded hands, her heart 
never accusing itself, but rather bleeding for the 
misery her friends seemed secretly sworn to 
bring upon her. She wept long, and alone. 
Tears, such as can flow only from the crushed 
and innocent heart, flowed freely from her eyes. 
She wrung her hands in despair, and put up 
petitions for relief whence alone relief could come. 

At length, the whole truth was laid before her. 
At first, her spirit chafed sorely to feel that she 
could not then put down her slanderers, ata single 
sweep of her hand. She was terribly indignant 
that such rumors were put in circulation, and had 
long ago had their cffect, while she was silent 
through perfect ignorance of the existence of 
them all. Then the sad truth flashed over her, 
that by means of their cruel services she had 
lost her closest and dearest friend Ellen, with- 
out doubt, irrevocably. With wonderful delib- 
eration, considering the extreme poignancy of 
her suffering, she sat down and coolly reflected 
upon the matter. Her heart she insisted on mak- 
ing its own stern accuser, nor did she hesitate or 
waver, even though she might know that her 
conscience could not rightfully acquit her. 

Yes, she remembered ; she could now recall 
several circumstances, trifling enough in them- 
selves, but capable of being adroitly woven by 
the hand of wickedness into a story, that would 





easily make damning testimony from which few 
could escape. She saw all this; yet, it did not 
affect in the least her feeling of innocence and 
guiltlessness. She readily understood the loop- 
hole left for the evil disposed to crawl in, yet she 
took advantage of no loop-hole by which she 
might have gone free from the base charges 
raised against her. If she had erred at all, it 
was in permitting the gentleman in question to 
continue his attentions after she felt positive 
respecting her indifference to him. 

But the rumor spread and grew great, daily. 
One by one her music scholars dropped away, 
leaving her without the least prospects for fu- 
ture support. Old friends did not see her in the 
street ; or, if perchance they saw her, they failed 
to recognize one who had so suddenly fallen in 
their esteem. Ellen, too, was gone, the dear 
friend of her bosom. All were gone. She was 
alone, desolate, friendless, and deserted. She 
sent a message to Ellen, signifying her desire once 
more to see her; but no reply came, and no 
Ellen. She went herself to the house of her 
mother and sister, intending to demand an ex- 
planation of the whole matter; but the servant 
quickly recognized her on the steps, and an- 
swered that the inmates were “ not at home,” in 
obedience to directions long before received. 

Poor girl! Poor, bleeding, breaking heart! 
She went back to her chamber, and from that 
chamber never came forth more. She was 
crushed, entirely overthrown. The ruins of so 
fair a temple ought to have appealed to the deep- 
est sympathies of all who beheld them. They 
should have awakened compassion, when com- 
passion would have been something worth. But 
alone and in silence she was content to suffer. 
She made no complaint, and uttered nothing 
like accusations, Vindictiveness was not to be 
found in her heart, but in the stead of it, pity 
for those who so cruelly wronged her, and 
hunted down her very life. Her prayer daily 
was, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

And the end came finally—much sooner than 
any one could have dreamed. It was calm, and 
peaceful, and happy. ‘The weary spirit yearned 
for rest, such as no enemies could disturb. She 
longed for the moment to come, when she might 
turn her pale face to the wall and die! And 
her innocent life, crushed out of her at last, was 
given up with a dying smile of joy, at the 
thought of the freedom and bliss that were to be 
gained by the momentary sacrifice! She left 
kind messages for her mother and her sister, and 
all her friends. They were received without 
feeling, and suffered to be forgotten. But the 
whole truth blazed out vividly at last, illuminat- 
ing her own pure character, and throwing light 
into the black darkness of others’. She was a 
suffering, silent martyr; but who would not 
rather have lived her life, and even died her har- 
rowing death, than to have gone through the bit- 
ter, bitter punishment that hung over the heads 
of the unnatural mother and sister, till the day 
when death again made the broken family circle 
one? 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
RETROSPECTION—A FRAGMENT. 


BY FLORENCE APPLETON. 








Yes, there are moments when from far 
Reftected gladness warms the breast, 

Pure as when Evening’s lonely star 
Brings back the beam that sank to rest. 

When memory as she wanders o’er 

The ways of life we pass no more, 

Gathers its flowers— brings back again 

All that we loved so fondly then; 

The smiles, the hopes, the angel forms 

That gave to earlier life its charms; 

All in one moment bright and gay, 

Rise as at Being’s dawning day ; 

And playful round the bosom move 

Tn one bright cluster all we love! 

The speil is o’er! Though bright, though fair, 

The fading vision yields to care. 

Yet O, how many a darkened gem 

In that dear vision shone awhile! 

How many an eye that now is dim 

Smiles as when last we saw it smile! 

And many, many a wish to bless, 

Was in that dream of tenderness! 
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RESPECT FOR THE DEAD. 


A common practice in Paris, which impresses 
a stranger, is that of lifting or taking off the hat 
asa funeral passes. This is observed by all 
classes. A little while since I noticed a small 
funeral train moving in the direction of the Mad- 
eleine. Evidently the one borne to burial was 
of the humblest class, for the body was followed 
only by a few workmen in blouses. and women 
without bonnets. As it passed on, hats were 
taken off by the well-dressed crowd, sitting or 
moving on the walk, by gentlemen in carriages 
with footmen in golden liveries, and by men 
driving their watering carts through the street. 
It was a touching and beautiful sight. But I fol- 
lowed farther and saw the little train stop before 
the superb portal of the Madeleine. The pine 
coffin was carried up the steps, through the bronze 
doors, along the marble pavement, and placed 
before the altar. Prayers were read and holy 
water sprinkled. The funeral decencies seemed 
as sincere and earnest as if a prince were dead. 
—Paris Correspondence. 
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COMPLIMENT TO THE PRESS, 


It has often been noticed that while no public 
dinner could go off here without a toast of 
“the Press.” drunk with all the honors, and re- 
plied to inan exhilarating speech by some en- 
thusiastic member of the fourth estate, our Trans- 
atlantic cousins never pay a similar homage to 
their journals. Hence it has been argued that 
the press is either valued too highly here or too 
low there. The last news from the East shows 
that the only difference between the British and 
ourseives is inthe manner of paying compli- 
ments. The Commander in-chief has issued or- 
ders that commissariat rations shall be issued to 
the correspondent of the London ‘Times, and for- 
age to his horse. We drink toasts to our jour- 
nals; the British give beet and bread, beer and 
oats to theirs. We don't know on the whole 
whether this plan does not indicate a higher re- 
gard for the well-being of the fourth estate than 
ours.— New York Herald. 


+ 





Virtue is a blessing which man alone pos- 
sesses, and no other creature has any title to 
but himself. All is nothing without her, and 
she alone is all, The other blessings of this life 
are oftentimes imaginary; she is always real. 
She is the soul of the soul, the life of life, and the 
crown of all perfections. If moral excellence be 
worthy of our desires, sure the eternal ought to be 
the object of our ambition.— Gratian. 
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THE SPANISH SOLDIERY. 


From Ballou’s History of Cuba, just published 
by Phillips, Sampson and Co., Boston : 

“The Spanish troops are in a state of 
discipline, and exhibit mach efficiency. Tee 
are to the eye firm and serviceable troops,—the 
very best, doubtless, that Spain can roduce ; 
but it must be remembered that Spanish valor is 
but a feeble shadow of what it was in the days 
of the Cid and the middle s. A square of 
Spanish infantry was once és tnpregnal eas the 
Macedonian ss: but they have sadly de. 
generated. he actual value of the Spanish 
troops in Cuba may be estimated by their behay- 
iour in the Lopez invasion. They were then call- 
ed upon, not to cope with a well-appointed and 
equal force, but with an irregular, undisciplined 
band of less than one-fourth their number, armed 
with wretched muskets, entirely ignorant of the 
simplest tactics, thrown on a strange shore, and 
taken by surprise. Yet nearly a full regiment 
of infantry, perfectly drilled and equipped, flank 
companies, commanded by a general who was 
styled the Napoleon of Cuba, were driven from 
the field bya few irregular volleys from their 
opponents. And when again the same command- 
ing officer brought a yet greater force of ev: 
arm,—cavalry, rifles, infantry and artillery,— 
against the same body of insurgents, fatigued 
and reduced in numbers and arms, they were 
again disgracefully routed. What dependence 
can be placed upon such troops? They are only 
capable of overawing an unarmed population. 

“The Cubans seem to fear very little from the 
power or efforts of the Spanish troops in con- 
nection with the idea of any well-organized rev- 
olutionary attempt, and even count (as they have 
good reason to do) upon their abandoning the 
Spanish flag the moment there is a doubt of its 
success. They say that the troops are enlisted 
in Spain either by glowing pictures of the luxu- 
ry and ease of a military life in Cuba, or to 
escape the severity of justice for the commission 
of some crime. They no sooner arrive in the 
island than the deception of the recruiting ser- 
geants becomes glaringly apparent. They see 
themselves isolated commis y from the people, 
treated with the utmost cruelty in the course of 
their drills, and oppredsed by the weight of regu- 
lations that reduce them to the condition of 
machines, without any enjoyments to alleviate 
the wretchedness of their situation. Men thus 
treated are not to be relied upon in time of 
emergency ; they can think, if they are not per- 
mitted to act, and will have opinions of their 


ar 
“Soldiers thus ruled naturally come to hate 
those in authority over them, finding no redress 
for their wrongs, and no sympathy for their 
troubles. Their immediate officers and those 
higher in station are equally inaccessible to 
them, and deaf to their complaints ; and when, 
in the hour of danger, they are called upon to 
sustain the government which so cruelly op- 
resses them, and proclamations, abounding in 
} ry hyperbole, speak of the honor and glory 
of the Spanish army and its attachment to the 
crown, they know perfectly well that these de- 
clarations and flatterics proceed from the lips of 
men who entertain no such sentiments in their 
hearts, and who only come to Cuba to oppress a 
people belonging to the same Spanish family as 
themselves. Thus the despotic system of the 
Spanish officers, combined with the complete 
isolation of the troops from the Creole popula- 
tion, has an effect directly contrary to that con- 
templated, and only creates a iness on the 
part of the troops to sympathize with the people 
they are brought to oppress. ‘I'he constant 
presence of a large military force increases the 
discontent and indignation uf the Creoles. They 
know perfectly well its object, and regard it as a 
perpetual insult, a bitter, ironical commentary 
on the epithet of ‘ever faithful’ with which the 
home government always acidresses its western 
vassal. The loyalty of Cuba is indeed a royal 
fiction. As well might a highwayman praise 
the generosity of a rich traveller who surrenders 
his purse, watch and diamonds, at the muzzle of 
the pistol. Cuban loyalty is evinced in an an- 
nual tribute of some twenty-four millions of 
hard money ; the freedom of the gift is proved 
by the perpetual presence of twenty-five to thir- 
ty thousand men, armed to the teeth !” 





A CASE OF SHARP PRACTICE, 


The following incident illustrates the beauti- 
ful uncertainties of the law. The case described 
is said to have occurred in Michigan :—“ Squire 
had leased one of two contiguous houses 
to a noted character in our town, a lawyer of 
high standing, and some few years ago a mem- 
ber of the legislature, and withal a desperate and 
incorrigible wag, and a hopeless debtor. Quar- 





, ter after quarter passed away ; and the landlord 


never found his tenant at home when rent-day 
came, nor provided with funds when he met him 
in the streets; a'though on such occasions he 
was always liberal of promises. At last,as a 
dernier resort, a write of ejectment was issued, 
and notice to vacate within fourteen days (the 
time prescribed by law in Michigan) served on 
the delinquent tenant. No notice being taken 
thereof, on the afternoon of the day specified the 
landlord proceeded, with the proper officers, to 
the premises, with the dire intent of pitching his 
victim into the street, ‘neck and heels.’ But, 
on arriving at thesplace, what was his chagrin to 
find that his tenant had that very moraing re- 
moved—into the adjoining house, which happened 
to be vacant just then; a note being left on the 

steps of his late residence, politely suggesting 
the propriety of certain repairs in his new abode, 
and requesting the squire to see to it as soon as 
convenient. Of course, new proceedings had 

to be instituted, and there being no such thing 
as ‘distress for rent’ (except in the landlord’s 

pocket) in Michigan, another writ of ejectment 
was issued and served. The evening before the 

time was up, the landlord called on his debtor 
and found Bim just sitting down to supper in his 

old home, to which he had again removed that 
very afternoon! He was profuse of compliments, 

and thanked the ’squire heartily for the improve- 
ments which had been made in the dwelling dur- 
ing his absence. A new process was at once 
issued ; and this time, determined not to be 

tricked, the landlord procured occupants for both 

buildings, rent free for a full quarter, fearing to 

leave enher empty till he was fairly rid of his 

customer. On comparing notes, he found him- 

self minus over a year’s rent, besides the quar- 

ter given on the two houses, and the expense of 
suits, etc.”’—Knickerbocker. 





MR. WELLER’S ViSIT TO THE BANK. 

** Wot place is this here?” whispered the mot- 
tled-fuced gentleman to the elder Mr. Weiler. 
“Counsel's Office,” replied the executor in a 
whisper. “ Wot are them gen’men a settin’ 
behind the counters!’ asked the hoarse coach- 


man. “ Reduced counsels, | s’pose,” replied 
Mr. Weller. “ Aint they the reduced counsels, 
Samivel?” “Wy, you don’t suppose the re- 


duced counsels is alive, do you?” inquired Sam, 
with some disdain. ‘‘ How should 1 know?’ 
retorted Mr. Weller; “1 thought they looked 
wery like it. Wot are they, then?” “ Clerks,” 
rephed Sam. ‘ Wot are they all a eaten’ ham 
sanywides for ?”’ inquired his father. ‘’Cos ‘its 
in their dooty, I suppose,” replied Sam: “ it’s 
a part o’ the system, they’re alvays a doing it 
here, allday long !”—Pickwick. 





Morality without religion is only a kind of 
dead-reckoning—an endeavor to find our place 
ona cloudy sea by measuring the distance we 
have run, but without any observation of the 
heavenly bodies. —Long/ellow. 
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We = the opening chapters of a new novellette, enti- 
tled * The Prince Corsair; or the Three Brothers of Gu- 
san,” @ tale of the Indian Ocean, by Avcusting J. H. 
DcBANNE. 

** Alfred Summerson ; or the Young Collegian’s Year of 
Trial,” a story by M. V. Sr. Lzon. 

‘* A Sumptuous Entertainment,” a sketch by WiLLiAM 
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“ The Little Drummer,” a 6 
“The triumph of Love and 
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* Song,” by W. L. Saozmaxer. 
** Gone to dwell in Heaven,” lines by 8. W. Hazevrine. 
* Hope's [siand,”? poem by Frepsrick J. Keyzs. 
“ Nahant.” stanzas by Mrs. Saran E. Dawes. 
“T am going Home,” verses by Reszcca R_ Pierce. 
“ Growing with Time,” lines by Gzones H. Coomzn. 


‘To Mace,” ‘A True Story,” “A Mourner’s Thought,”’ 
“To Clara and Nell,” “ Lines,” “To J. H. B.,” “ The 
Little Spirit’s Flight,” ‘ Love’s Glasses,” ‘“* The Queen,” 
and ‘“‘ Love’s Power.” 





by Anne T. Wiveor. 
ty,” a tale by Mrs. E. 
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FOOD AND PRICES, 

For a year past housekeepers have kept up a 
perpetual cry about high prices, men of limited 
income feeling the pressure severely, and those 
of competent fortunes not being beyond the in- 
fluence. With flour at twelve dollars per bar- 
rel, batter at thirty and beef at twenty cents per 
pound, there are reasons for complaint. But 
everybody, as in all such crises, looked forward 
to the “‘ good time coming.” It was well known 
that producers were extending their business, 
graziers increasing their stock, and farmers 
plowing up more land than they had done here- 
tofore. Supplies of provisions for this fall it 
was confidently believed would be abundant, so 
men ate and grumbled, paid their bills, and 
waited for a fallin the price of flour, corn, 
beef, poultry and coal. 

The season opened with very brilliant pros- 
pects, plenty of rain, and at the right time. The 
hay crop was far greater than the average, and 
the wheat crop, all over the country, was 
very large; but the prodigious, long-continued 
and fur-extended drought was something we 
had not calculated upon. From the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi, it has extended in a broad belt, 
sweeping over the most productive portions of the 
States, like a sea of fire. The damage done can 
only be approximated, but it is really appalling, 
it being estimated that the corn crop will fall 
short to the value of one hundred millions of 
doliars, and the failure of the potato and other 
crops will make the sum up to twice that amount. 
A deficit of two hundred millions of dollars’ worth 
of food is an appalling reality. 

Wiil this great scarcity produce a famine, and 
what is to be done in the emergency? are ques- 
tions which naturally suggest themselves to 
every mind, In the first place, there is no danger 
of a famine, for the wheat crop was abundant 
and excellent in quality, the amount cultivated 
this year being a large per cent. more than ever 
before. Instead of supplying California, Cali- 
fornia wili this year largely export to the Atlan- 
tic States. As the wheat crop was equally good 
in Europe, there will be a less demand than was 
expected in that quarter. Moreover, the pas- 
sage of the Reciprocity Treaty will bring vast 
quantities of Canada flour into our market, so 
that famine need not be talked about nor fear- 
ed. Siill prices will be high, from the very na- 
ture of these circumstances. 

What must we do to meet this crisist We 
must simply eat the less. There is no sort of 
question that for years and years we have been 
immoderate eaters in this country. Travellers 
rarely fail to notice it, we have noticed it our- 
selves, and yet there has been no crusade against 
intemperate eating, because it is not productive 
of such awful evils as intemperance in drinking, 
and hence the subject, though often touched 
upon, has quietly been dismissed without much 
attention. Physicians tell us that over-eating is 
the cause of nine-tenths of the diseases to which 
we are liable. Living in a land of plenty, with 
everything that can tempt the palate, we have 
habitually indulged too extensively in the appe- 
tite, and now is the time for reform. We must bor- 
row a little of the table philosophy of the French. 
A French family expends but about one-third 
the amount required to support an American 
family, prices being equal, and this economy is 
not accomplished by purchasing worse food, but 
in proportioning the quantities of the articles 
used with more discrimination. The French eat 
more bread and less meat than we do, and rely 
a good deal upon vegetables and herbs. Nor do 
they starve themselves by any means ; for while 
the French people generally exhibit good ‘condi- 
tion, the Americans are apt to be thin and spare 
in habit, eating fast and fully of the richest 
meats. These are facts known to all observant 
travellers. 

Few people think of economizing at the table, 
and yet if they would do so, not only would the 
purse be benefited but the physical health also. 
We would like to see some good and competent 
lecturer go about the country and illustrate these 
facts ; such a crusade is as much needed as is 
one touching the temperance agitation in rela- 
tion to strong drink, and would be equally and 
perhaps even more beneficial to the community 
at large. Choose wholesome food, eat enough, 
but eat with temperance and discretion. 





Fraups on Immicrants.—The New York 
papers contain frequent accounts of cruel frauds 
and impositions practised upon the immigrants 
constantly arriving in that city. 





Srereorrrine.—The first stereotype foundry 
in the United States was established by Collins & 
Brother, in New York, in the year 1820. 
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SINGULAR CREDULITY. 

A late number of the Ohio State Journal con- 

tains a circumstantial account of a most curious 
swindling transaction which occurred in Madison 
county in that State, quite recently, by which a 
farmer was wheedled out of money to the amount 
of $3000. It seems that an unknown woman 
visited the farmer’s house and stated that she 
was an astrologer, and knowing that he was born 
under a particular planet, and was destined for 
great things, had called to see him. Taking a 
book from her apron, she opened it to some pages 
of diagrams, figures, etc., and after reading from 
it in an unknown tongue a few hocus pocus sen- 
tences, she bought several pounds of butter and 
went on her way. She made several calls of 
this kind, and at length, when she had properly 
prepared the mind of her intended victim, told 
him that three hatfulls of gold had been buried 
on his farm, which she could recover for him; 
‘but as it was necessary to allay the spirits who 
stood guard over it, he must furnish three thou- 
sand dollars for that purpose. Accordingly, the 
money, in bank notes, was wrapped in a hand- 
kerchief, and after some strange incantations the 
woman went away, leaving the money in his 
care. 
At the next visit she made him take an oath 
not to tell any person what object he was in pur- 
suit of. She said she was going away for a day 
or two, but would return on the 15th, 16th or 
17th of August, and then they would go in com- 
pany and secure the treasure. He was not to 
untie the handkerchief during her absence. Final- 
ly, after making an earnest prayer she swung 
him round so that they came together, back to 
back. She then gave him back the handker- 
chief, as he supposed, which she had been hold- 
ing in her hand, and went away. The farmer 
waited patiently until the expiration of the ap- 
pointed time, and at length, getting out of 
patience, opened his handkerchief for the pur- 
pose of putting his money away, when what was 
his dismay to find that the bank bills had been 
by some magical transformation, as he at first 
thought, converted into packages of worthless 
brown paper. The handkerchief, too, was not 
his own, but precisely similar. The woman had 
changed them while they were standing back to 
back. 

It is somewhat marvellous that, in these days 
when information is so diffused, there should 
be found any who are victims of such credulity. 
Yet so itis. Scarcely a week passes in which 
the papers do not record the account of success- 
ful duping by some designing knave. Some- 
times these narrations awaken pity, and frequent- 
ly contempt at the culpable folly of the victims. 
The whole system of the drop game, the patent 
safe game, and others of a similar kind are bas- 
ed on the supposition that “‘all the fools are not 
yet dead.” 
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THE CALIFORNIA PASS. 

Col. Fremont has embarked from New York 
for California, with the view of landing at San 
Francisco, and proceeding thence to the Sierra 
Nevada, to fix, astronomically, the position of 
the Pass which he discovered in that mountain 
during his expedition of last winter. Great 
stress is laid upon the discovery of this Pass, as 
being excellent in itself, and north of the Walk- 
er and the Trejon Passes, and therefore more in 
the straight line from St. Louis to San Francis- 
co, and opening directly into the rich San Joaquin 
valley, near the southern gold mines. Colonel 
Fremont judged that Pass to be about latitude 
37; but the importance which he attaches to it 
as a point in the central route to the Pacific 
Ocean, induces him to go to it again, to fix its 
position with a precision which the exhausted 
condition of his party and resources did not ad- 
mit of when he went through it. This expedi- 
tion, like his two last ones, has no connection 
with the government surveys, and receives no 
aid from the survey appropriations. 


Cuear Parer.—The New Orleans Bulletin 
says: ‘‘ Weare inclined to believe that the okra 
plant of the South is destined to alleviate the 
grievous evil under which all publisherdom la- 
bors. We have seen specimens of strong white 
rope manufactured from its fibres. If it will 
make rope it will certainly make paper, and if 
it will make paper, the present exorbitant prices 
must come down materially, for the supply of 
raw material will be inexhaustible.” 
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Srxcutak Suicipe.—A few days since, a 
strange man, name unknown, committed suicide 
near Florissant, Mo., in the following manner : 
He made a bed of straw near a large stack, after 
which he went to a cherry tree, broke off a stick, 
and going back laid himself down, put a hand- 
kerchief around his neck and inserted the stick 
in it, with which he twisted the handkerchief until 
he was literally choked to death, and in that con- 
dition was found. 
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SoMNAMBULISM.—A somnambulist, in the 
person of Mr. Hugh Layman, an engineer on the 
steamer Black Warrior, at N. Y., while promen- 
ading the quarter deck of that vessel in a state 
of somnolency, fell down an open hatchway, a 
distance of 30 feet, breaking his arm and several 
of his ribs, besides causing other internal injuries, 
which render his recovery extremely doubtful. 

= » 

A Tri-coLorep Basy.—The latest wonder 
in Paris is a tri-colored baby on the Rue Mont- 
matre. The Constitutionnel (whose imagina- 
tion, says the Siecle, “ passes all bounds,’’) dis- 
covered the phenomenon, and declares that the 
baby’s feet and legs are blue, its thighs and body 
are cherry red, while its head is as black as a 
negro’s. 
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Great Depreciation.—The New York 
Herald sets down the depreciation in the value 
of property in New York since August, 1853, at 
thirty-three per cent. on the total value thereof, 
the greater portion being stocks and real estate. 





To PresERVE FLrowers rresu.—A bouquet 
of fldwers will remain fresh much longer ina 
glass of water to which is added a teaspoonful 
of common salt. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Yellow fever is prevailing to a limited extent 
at Charleston and Savannah. 

It is in all things a profitable wisdom to know 
when we have done enongh. 

The man that raised “an objection” hed _his 
shoulder put out of joint. 

Mr. William Niblo, of New York, has gone to 
Europe on a star-catching tour. 

A good cause makes a courageous heart, and 
they that fear an overthrow, are half-conquered. 

There is $50,000 in the treasury of the Patent 
Office, without a known owner. 

Caution is given against the too frequent use 
of camphor, as it induces insanity. 

When we commend good and noble actions, 
we make them in some measure our own. 

A woman died in Boston, a few weeks since, 
at the age of 102 years. 

It is supposed that the Mormon population of 
Utah Territory now reaches 50,000. 

Civility is a kind of charm that attracts the love 
of all men; and too much is better than too little. 

The ship-canal on Lake Superior is progress- 
ing rapidly ; 900 men are employed upon it. 

Tobacco has got to be quite a common pro- 
duct in Onondaga county, New York. 

Experience can never be infallible, because 
events are constantly at variance, 

A new iron company has just been started in 
Massilon, Ohio, with a capital of $100,000. 

A large field of cannel coal has been discovered 
in Hill county, in Texas. 

He that makes himself the common jester of a 
company, has but just wit enough to be a fool. 

Matthew F. Bogardus fell dead while convers- 
ing with a friend at Fishkill, N. Y., lately. 

Letters from Ireland speak of the appearance 
of the potato blight there, destroying the crops. 

A late number of the Melbourne Argus had 
fifty-two advertisements of missing friends. 

The fires in the woods have been terribly de- 
structive all over the country. 

Schamyl, the Circassian prophet, has obtained 
a great victory over the Russians. 

The French papers give favorable accounts of 
the harvest in France. 

FAMILIAR NONSENSE, 

How many phrases are there in common use 
that seem to mean something but mean nothing 
whatever. We call lawyers, for example, “ gen- 
tlemen of the long robe ;” yet who ever saw a 
lawyer in anything of the kind? We say that 
judge so-or-so wears the judicial “ermine” 
with dignity, when he does not wear any ermine 
at all. We have seen newspaper reports of a 
new ship’s “gliding gracefully into her native 
element,” when all the world knows that a ship’s 
native element is not the sea but the shore. We 
are told of the way the tragic actor wears the 
“sock,” and the comic actor the “ buskin, 
and yet who ever saw either on the stage? Gen- 
tlemen partial to good living, we hear it said, are 
“ fond of the bottle,” when it is the contents of 
that vessel, and not the vessel itself, they love 
so dearly. The “jury-box” is no box at all, 
nor does any court we ever saw sit on a “ bench.” 
And what, we would respectfully inquire, do the 
poets and romancers mean by saying “‘ the sex,” 
when alluding to ladies, as if we were of no sex 
at all? We could extend this list of absurdi- 
ties ; but enough for the present. 
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New Printinc Press.—Mr. Stephen Brown 
of Syracuse has invented an ingenious press for 
printing four different colors simultaneously. 
The Syracuse Journal says of it: ‘ The inking 
apparatus and the principles of the machine are 
so arranged that four different colors can be print- 
ed atone impression, at the rate of about 500 
impressions an hour. And not only can differ- 
ent lines and letters be printed in various hues, 
but so perfect is the invention, that one letter may 
be printed in two, three or four colors; or be 
printed in one color and shaded by another, all 
with the same impression.” 





Catirornia W1INE.—Statements lately receiv- 
ed from Los Angelos, aflirm that there will be a 
large amount of wine manufactured in that re- 
gion of country from the present yield of grape. 
Experienced persons from the celebrated estab- 
lishment of Longworth, at Cincinnati, have gone 
out, and are now superintending the enterprise. 
They assert that they can produce an equal, if 
not a superior article to that of Longworth. We 
have no doubt that the business will in time be- 
come extensive and profitable in the grape-grow- 
ing regions of that State. 





Breapsturrs From CaLirornia.—A letter 
from San Francisco, dated Aug. 1, says, “ the 
ship S. S. Bishop, which cleared yesterday for 
New York, has some 12,000 bushels of wheat 
and barley on board, and another vessel loading 
takes about the same quantity to England. This 
promises to be an immense trade erelong. All 
kinds of grain are extremely low with us now.” 





A Huspanp AawarRpep.—Among the re- 
wards at the late celebration of the Jacksonville, 
lll, Female Seminary was the following: ‘To 
Miss Hattie J. Hine, for meekness of disposition, 
kind-heartedness and affection, a husband—Mr. 
Austin Rockwell.” If such magnificent prizes 
are annually awarded, that school will become 
very popular. 
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Tue New York Opera Hovuse.—The New 
York Mirror states that the new Opera House 
now in process of completion in New York, will 
be ready for occupation in a month. It will 
contain seats for four thousand people, and will 
probably cost, when completed, $350,000. This 
is $150,000 more than the original subscriptions. 





Extreme Drovcut.—The New York Dutch- 
man says that it is so dry up in Iowa that the 
steamboat people have to sprinkle the rivers to 
keep the dust from choking the water-wheels. 
Some drought that. 

hid ‘ 

Carrie Snow.—A national cattle show is to 
be held by the United States Agricultural Socie- 
ty, at Springfield, Ohio, 25th of October. 











GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 
“The » = 
vat, Ohild of the Circus,” a tale by Rpancis A. Duar 
Notes of Foreign Travel,” No. 14, by F. Guzason. 
o Eldorado,” No. 1, by Tuomas pa 
Mrs. Newman’s ya sketch by Mrs. B. Wett- 


“Clarence and Eveline,” a tale by Caantes E. Warre. 
“ Hlememtrapees poem by FAMOY BELL. 

“ Harp on the Willow,” stanzas by B. 8. Crosrer. 

“* Where I would rest,” sonnet by W. E. Crorrarr. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
We another monthly tration, representing 
Ferm Work for September. vies 7 


A view of the house in which Daniel Webster was born. 


A tation of a familiar Bible scene. J 
cob’s Well in Judea. trae tanta 


alien? of Mr. Horner, the greatest farmer in Cali- 


A portrait of Mr. Shelton, the California Botanist. 

A representation of some peculiar plants in California. 
An engraving of a California Miner prospecting. 

A view of Wonoga Take, Japan. 
Representation of a Sail and a Row Boat used in Japan. 
A characteristic view of Country People in Japan. 

A view of the River Setagawa and the Bridge Setabas, 

in Japan. 

A representation of the B over the River Elbe, in 
a. ridge ) 
A picture from a painting representing Edward’s - 

erosity to the people of Calais. ; = 

ane Oe RRRET Tete TAGES TEND eek ht CUNT OF Bint 
A scene. Christ and his 

Fey am , representing disciples 


*,* The Prorontat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 





Foreign Stems. 


Cholera is decreasing at Marseilles. 

The accounts of the potato disease in the 
north of Ireland are more discouraging ; it seems 
to be spreading, though not rapidly. 

The Sultan’s daughter, Princess Fatima, was 
married to Redschid Pasha’s son, at Constanti- 
nople, on the 10th of August. 


An experiment has just been successfully made 
in France of employing swallows to carry letters, 
as pigeons were used some years back. 

The Emperor of Morocco has announced his 
intention to present to the Sultan thirty millions 


piastres, and 12,000 horses annually while the 
war lasts. 


Mr. Hume and Lord John Russell stated in 
the British Parliament, on the ninth ulumu, 
that the Queen of Spain and the Cuban authori- 
ties were concerned in the African slave trade. 

From the official returns, it ap that the 
production of beet root sugar in , during 
the year ending on the lst of June, has been 
75,000,000 kilogrammes, being an increase of 
one million over that of the preceding year. 

The British House of Commons have voted 
fifty thousand pounds sterling for expenses to be 
incurred for the management of the British de- 
partment of the Universal Exhibition at Paris 
in 1855. 

On the 7th and 8th of August, the French ex- 
peditionary force was landed on the island of 
Aland, north of the fortress of Bomarsund, at 
the same time a force of French and English 
marines landed south of the fortress. 

The English papers say that the inhabitants of 
Aland have risen _—— the Russians, and that 
it was proclaimed by order of the French Ad- 
miral, from the pulpits of all the churches, that 
the Russian sway over the island had ceased. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Wherever the speech is corrupted, the mind 
is.— Seneca. 

He has most that covets least. A wise man 
wants but little, because he desires not too 
much.—Sidney. 

If incivility proceed from pride, it deserves to 
be hated: if from brutishness, it is only con- 
temptible.— Gratian. 

To be covetous of applause, discovers a slender 
merit ; and self.conceit is the ordinary attendant 
of ignorance.— Spectator. 

It is the constant fault and inseparable ill 

uality of ambition, never to look behind it.— 

eneca. 

It is an argument of atruly brave disposition 
in a learned man, not to assume the name and 
character of one.—Plutarch. 


True philosophy consists more in fidelity, 
constancy, justice, sincerity, and the love of our 
duty, than it does in a great capacity.—Plato. 

Friendship improves happiness, and abates 
misery, by the doubling of our joy, and the di- 
viding of our grief.— Cicero. 

One philosopher is worth a thousand gramma- 
rians. Good sense and reason ouyht to be the 


umpire of al! rules, both ancient and modern.— 
Rochefoucauld. 


It is a fair step towards happiness and virtue, 
to delight in the conversation of good and wise 
men; and where that cannot be had, the next 
thing is, to keep no company at all.— Seneca. 

The foundation of contentment in all condi- 
tions, and of patience under all sufferings is, 
that when death (which is not far off) removes 
us out of this world, it will take us from ail the 
sufferings of it.—Sherlock. 

It needs no train or servants, no pomp nor 
equipage, to make good our passage to heaven ; 
but the graces of an honest mind will serve us 
upon the way, and make us happy at our jour- 
ney’s end.—Seneca. 











Joker's Budget. 


People who are stuck up, generally tumble 
own. 


Never be afraid of catching cold from a show- 
er of curls. 


The fellow who took offence has not yet re- 
turned it. 

Why is rheumatism like a glutton? Because 
it attacks the joints. 

An obligato on the flute. —The sum lent on that 
article by an obliging pawnbroker. 

Miss Gillmore was courted by a man named 
Haddock. “I only want,” said he, “one gill 
more to make me a perfect fish.” 

A railway passenger in England, recently de- 
tected riding in a second-class carriage with a 
third class ticket, offered to fight the station- 
master for the difference. 

The following is a true copy of a sign upon an 
academy for teaching in one of the Western 
States: “ Freeman and Huggs, School-teachers. 
Freeman teaches the boys and Huggs the girls.” 

Hon. George Bancroft is said to have remark- 
ed the other day at a dinner party at Newport, 
that “‘ the only pleasure in keeping a yacht is, to 
sit on the shore and see it sail.” 

A cockney at a tea-party, overhearing one lady 
say to another, “I have something for your 
private ear,” immediately exclaimed, “ I protest 
against that, for there is a law against private 
earing.” 

The lady who did not think it respectable to 
bring up her children to work, has lately heard 
from her two sons. One of them is a bar-keeper 
on a flatboat, and the other is steward of a 
brickyard. 











Quill and Scissors. 


The construction of the new Post Office at 
Paris is to be intrusted to M. Grisart, the archi- 
tect. It is to be 265 feet wide, and 280 
The expense is to be borne by the State, and 
eer greag | we rr! . that of the 

otel de le, 0} te to wi it is to be plac- 
ed, on the Place a Chatelet. 


_ Advices from Tennessee, Alabama, 
gis, speak favorably of the corn crops, 
roughout most of the Western States there 
have been rains, which have greatly improved 
their condition. The indications now are, 
taking the country through, the yield will not be 
much below a fair average. 
The Exeter, N. H., News Letter says 
= pew kel mpd of Indian corn will be 
arve n that } potatoes short, but not 
rott*n as usual; apples in the lower part of the 
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The fete of St. Napoleon, on the 15th, at Paris, 
passed Off quietly. The decorations were of 


’ '” a 8 was 
acted in the Champ de Mars, representing 
en oe amp the 
The and bones of a huge bird have 
discovered in The ave 


if 
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large enough and strong enough to 
cow. 


The library of Gen. Davis, at Troy, 
tirely destroyed on Friday week during 
fire. His collection palin works, 
phlets and papers, numbering over 4000 
one of the most rare and valuable in the 
was entirely destroyed. 

A freight car belonging to the 
Railroad, caught fire on the Concord 
on pda gee was 
together contents, 
and rich goods. Loss 

The monument authorized by the State 
Georgia to the memory of Palask?, has been com- 
pleted in New York Mr. R. E. Saunitz, 


Russian sculptor. It is a square shaft, 
= = Covublaniedgg saxd 
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feet in height, with 
mounted by a statue of Liberty. 

The ic connection of the bell 
in the eight fire districtsof New York with 
great bell at the City Hall, has been 
and the chief engineer concurs with the 
a ong marae the improvement of 

ue. 


The Cincinnati Commercial says that men 
mong Pip a day in gathering boulders from 
the Ohio river. The bar yielding this treasure 
was formerly covered with sand, but was bared 
by the floods of last winter. 

There are four good mothers, of whom are 
often born four unhappy daughters. Truth be- 
gets hacred ; prosperity, pride ; security, danger ; 
and familiarity, contempt. 

Diogenes represents England and France as 
two felloes on the wheel of the Sultan’s war 
chariot,with the legend, ‘‘ What adust we make!” 

The Philadelphia Register and the Providence 
Journal are now both printed on paper made 


from wood. 
The Pyramids themselves, doting with 

have forgotten the names of their founders. ot 
The mother of the world-renowned Sam 

died in Pawtucket, R. I., lately, aged 81 years. 
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Marriages, 








In‘this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John H. Holden 
to Miss Elizabeth 


By Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Wm. T of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, to Miss Han: W. Lane, of this city. 
By Rev. Louis B. Schwarz, Burley to 
y 


migy Rey. Mr. Ski M 
y Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. John T. of 
Me., to 'T. Danforth, of thiselty. Seal 
At South Boston, by Rev. a Dh ga Mr. Charles H. 
At East Boston, by Rev. David A. Wallace, Mr. Robert 
Robertson to Miss Catharine Keating. 
At Lynn, Mr. Joseph J. Titecomb to Miss F. Bur- 
nell; Mr J. M. Anderson to Mrs. Lydia W. W: hs 
At Beverly, by Rev. A. B. Rich, Mr. Charles A. Down- 
ing to Miss Helen Woodbury. 
At Wareham, by Rev. Samuel Nott, Mr. Darius E. Mil- 
ler to Miss Lydia F. Crowell, both of W. 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Brewster, Mr. John Knowles to 
Miss Olive A. Chadwick. 
At Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Harvey, Mr. Ellis Benson to 
Miss Margaret Williams. 
At Lunenburg, by Rev. Wm. Farmer, Mr Henry Jack- 
son to Miss Mary Ann Walters, both of Fitehburg. 
At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Bradford, Mr. Theodore D. 
Freeborn to Miss Eliza M. Tolley. 
At Brewster, by Rev. Mr. Marston, Mr. Charles Sears to 
Miss Susan Hail. 
At Greenfield, by Rev. Mr. Fish, Mr. Norman Kelley to 
Miss Mary A. Woods. 
At Amherst, by Rev. Mr. Merrick, Mr. Samuel Prince, 
of A., to Mrs. Betsy Putnam, formerly of Palmer. 
At Providence, R. I. by Rev. Dr. Stone, Mr. Robt. En- 
twisle to Miss Mary A. Givvon, both of Greenville, R. I. 
At Chepachet, R. I., by Rev. Mr. Olark, Mr. Frederick 
A. Brown to Miss Mary W. Yates, both of Providence. 
At Poquannock, Ct., Francis A. Gouch, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., to Laura A. Fuller, of Simsbury, Ct. 
At Harrington, Me., Mr. Henry Ludley, formerly of 
Boston, to Miss Mehitable Beynton, of H. 
{mn Paris, France, at the Church of Pentemont, M. An- 
toine Auguste Laugel to Miss Elizabeth Bates, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Henry Grafton Chapman, of Boston. 














In this city, Mr. James York, of Portland, Me.; John 
in, ., 80; Mrs. Elien J. McGowan, 22; Mrs. Nancie 
Wilkinson, wife of Wm. Beals, Jr.; Mrs. Rebecca Noyes, 
67; Miss Ellen M. McGuire, 18; James Washburn, 80; 
Frederick Eugene, youngest child of the late Joseph Cole- 
man, 12 months; at the Massachusetts Hospital, Miss Sa- 
rah Quilty, of Medford; Ruth, wife of the late John 
Roberts, 45. 

At East Boston, Daniel Webster, youngest son of Jacob 
E. and Charlotte Holmes, 2 months 

At Charlestown, Miss Eliza W. Ferguson, 32; Charlotte 
E.. wife of Charles 0. Eaton. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Susan Borman, of Lexington, 91. 

At Jamaica Plains, Mrs. Abigail L. Fuller, 76. 

At Winthrop, Mr. George Sturtevant, of E. Boston, 51. 

At Chelsea, John Linton, 10. 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Abby J. Wadsworth 

At West Roxbury, Wm. H., son of Wm. H. Hobart, 4. 

At Newtonville, Mrs. Agnes Bacon, 82 

At Reading, Mrs. Hannah W. Pratt, 63. 

At Medford, Willie Sampson Coburn. ¢. 

At Swampscott, Miss Sophronia A. Brackett, 17. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Martha Lemon, 75; Mrs. Eliza 
Stone, 48. 

At Andover, Rev. Leonard Woods, D.D., 81. 

At Wenham, Mr. Richard Dodge, 30. 

At Hamilton, Mrs. Betsy Adams, 80. 

At Salem. Mrs. Mary P. Whittier, 58; Mrs. Susannah 
Hinxman, 88; Mrs. Esther Freeman, 97; Mr Wm. Batch- 
elder, Jr.. 68; Mrs. Sally Smith, 69, Sarah E. Moran, 10. 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Mary A. Lull, 45. 

At West Newbury, Dea. Amos Brickett, 85. 

At Salisbury, Mra. Abigail Webb, 55. 

At Newburyport, Miss Emily Walton, 20. 

At Bradford Miss Lucelia Kimball, 26 

At Westboro’, Mrs. Susan B. Forbush, 51. 

At Lowell, Mr. Benj. Stickney, formerly of Beverly, 57. 

At Acton, of typhoid fever, George F., youngest son of 
Mrs. Jerusha P. Noyes, 13. 

At Newton Centre, Augustus H. Toombs, 23. 

At Quincy, Danieb Galvin, 33; Miss Sarah Newcomb, 80. 

At Plymouth, Mr. George Canley, 28 

At New Bedford, Mr. Wiiliam K. Thaxter, 51. 

At Charleston, 8 C., Wm. P. Dutton, Jr., of Boston. 19. 

At Realjo, West Coast of Central America, Capt. Wm. 
Ingersoll, of Beverly, master of barque Wagram, of Boston. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
VOICES OF THE DEAD. 


BY J. HUNT, 38. 


Although my mortal frame is laid 
Beneath the chureh-yard's lonely sod, 
The debt was due, it now is paid, 
And I'm a king and priest to God. 


My sleep, how calm—my peace, how pure— 
The world no more can me molest; 

Though dead to friends, my soul survives 
In Faith’s unclouded clime of rest. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


BY ANNE TP. WILBUR. 


“*Yus, ladies, the dahlia comes to us from 
Mexico, who, when she gave it to us in the last 
century, addressed it rather to our palates than 
to our eyes. In fact, the Mexicans esteem it as 
a vegetable, and not as a flower. They cook its 
roots like potatoes, usually in the ashes, and re- 
gale themselves with their aromatic bitterness. 
Cooking deprives them of an eighth of their 
volume, detaches their exterior envelope, and 
communicates to the pulp a saccharine taste. 
The descendants of Pizarro also eat the roots of 
the dahlia cut into slices and browned in butter, 
or dressed with white sauce. It is with them 
equivalent to salsify and asparagus. As a salad, 
it is the rival of chicory, called barbe de capucin.”” 

“ Enough of the kitchen, Monsieur Morisseau, 
you are too material. Pass, if you please, from 
the root to the flower. We have not the least 
intention of supping on our dahlias.” 

“And you are wrong, ladies ; the experiment 
is worth the trial. Ask the turkeys and hens, the 
ass, the horse, the sheep, the ox and the cow, 
who adore the root in question, especially when 
it is cooked by steam. France has rejected the 
dahlia as an edible, because the first cooks who 
served it were so unskilfal as not to deprive it of 
its vegetable juices. It was cooked too fresh, 
and found detestable. But for that we should 
have had acres of dahlias, as well as of turnips 
and carrots.” 

“J prefer the beds in our gardens. Once 
more, Monsieur Morisseau, I entreat you to rise 

above the level of the kitchen, and give us the 
dahlia at fall length, instead of painting its foot.” 

“ Charming ! charming !—you have the wit of 
an angel! To return to Mexico, I must, never- 
theless, tell you that the florists of that country, 
who sell the dahlias, are simply vegetable mer- 
chants. They throw you in or give you the 
flower, and receive pay only for the root. They 
are, nevertheless, as coquettish as the most ele- 
gant florists, with the Spanish veil thrown over 
their shoulders, the delicate cigaretti in their 
hands, the smile with their white teeth, their 
stealthy glance, and limbs crossed before their 
stands in such a manner as to show a darling 
little foot. I have been assured that the first 
botanist-painter who went to Mexico to study 
the dahlia, forgot to paint the flowers while tak- 
ing the portrait of the flower merchants. How- 
ever that may be, the dahlia was brought to Eu- 
rope in the year 1790, and cultivated at first in 

the Jardin des Plantes, at Madrid. Cayanilles, 
the celebrated Spanish naturalist, described and 
made popular this conquest of our parterres. 
He classed it among the corymbiferes, and im- 
posed upon it the name of the botanist, Andre 
Dahl, known in science by his studies on Lin- 
nus. The dahlia was introduced into France 
by Doctor Thibaud, in 1802. The new flower 
had but to appear in order to succeed. Propa- 
gated by the naturalist, Andre Thouin, it was at 
first cultivated in a hot-house, then ina more 
temperate atmosphere, then in the orangery, 
finally in the open air—not only in the south of 
France, but beyond the botanical zone of the 
vine. At present it is the queen of our gardens 
between summer and autumn, with the poor as 
well as with the rich, in the country as in the 
city. “This beautiful plant belongs to the family 
of radices of Tournefort, syngenesia of Lin- 
nus, and dicotyledonees-corymbiferes of Jus- 
sieu. It is herbaceous, perennial by its roots, 
annual by its stalks. Its height, which ap- 
proaches to that of shrubs, varies from one to 
four metres.” 
“Enough! enough! Monsieur Morisseau ; 
you are becoming scientific and wearisome.” 
“T will finish, ladies, by naming a virtue of 
the dahlia, which you have perhaps not remark- 

ed—the vegetative power of its tubercles. I 

have seen some which, left on the shelves of an 

orangery, had grown a foot long, with flowers of 

a beautiful violet ; others, in an overturned pot, 

without any contact with the earth, vegetating 

during two consecutive years, and crowning 
themselves, before dying, with blooming tufts of 


The niece of M’lle Desnos, another idol of her 
soul, and the most beautiful flower of her life, 
Angele Savary, the only remnant of an extinct 
family, was at eighteen the pear) of L——, less 
by her beaut¥*than by her charms and her tal- 
ents. With pale complexion, tender eyes, ex- 
quisite smile, and hair in wavy bands, she es- 
caped vulgar eyes and delighted people of taste 
and mind like the wood-violet or the eglantine 
of the hedges. Four cares divided her time—to 
pray to God and succor the poor; to be atten- 
tive to her aunt, her adopted mother, and the 
neighbors who came to play piquet with her ; to 
cultivate dahlias at morning and evening, and 
paint them the rest of the day. 

Loving her flowers too much to give many 
away, but too generous absolutely to refuse 
them, M’He Louise reconciled her kindness as a 
woman, and her little selfishness as a collector, 
by distributing to her neighbors and friends her 
finest dahlias, painted by her niece. The villas 
and even the cottages of the neighbors were 
hung with them, for it was sufficient to say to 
Angele, at the windows where she was at work : 

“ M’lle Savary, I rely upon an El Dorado, a 
Gracilis, or a Rival Topaz, etc.” 

These were the choice dahlias which her aunt 
gave away only as paintings. 

There was one, one only, of which she did 
not even grant the picture—not only because it 
was the prettiest and most rare, but because it 
recalled to her a mystery of her youth, all the 
poetry of her obscure life, a postscript which we 
shall read by-and-by. 

Without inquiring the reason, with the in- 
stinct of a woman’s heart, Angele shared in the 
worship of her aunt for the Forget me-not—the 
name of this famous dahlia. And this flower of 
a yellowish white, striped with red velvet, of an 
admirable form, peopled the house as it were, so 
had it been multiplied by the pencil of the 
young girl. 

On the day when this story commences, she 
was again painting the Forget-me-not, placed 
before her in rich clusters in a vase of porcelain, 
while M’lle Louise was knitting on her left, and 
M. Morisseau was rubbing her colors at her 
right. 

Gabriel Morisseau,; a gentleman of thirty-six, 
was the friend of the Desnos family ; a friend of 
not much consequence, witness his unprepossess- 
ing person, his proverbial simplicity, his platon- 
ic discretion, and his game-keeper’s costume. 
Possessed of the mania of rendering services, 
he had introduced himself into the house of 
these ladies by bringing them a method of de- 
stroying the worms which gnawed their dahlias. 
This method having had the greatest success, 
Gabriel had taken his place at the piquet table 
of the aunt and the palette of the niece. 

They were talking together of the Mexican 
flower, whose tubercles Morisseau collected, and 
amused himself by cultivating in his study. It 
was now two years since he had ground colors 
for Angele, and recited to her the natural history 
of the dahlia, saying to himself apart, without 
ever opening his mouth on the subject: 

“M’lle Savary will end by distinguishing me, 
and her pretty hand will be the reward of my 
services !” 

When a young rival placed himself opposite 
him, and seemed about to succeed at his ex- 
pense, he thought : 

“These coxcombs pass like butterflies. I have 
over them the advantage of patience, and my 
turn will come !” 

Meanwhile his hair was falling off; but his 
discretion maintained its post. 

Now on this day, as he finished the explana- 
tion we have just made, before the casement, be- 
neath a warm autumnal sun, a diligence stopped 
at the relay-house, opposite the Desnos cottage. 
On the imperial of this diligence, there was a 
young man, whom this position placed for an in- 
stant in full view of Angele and her work. At 
sight of both, he uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and remained for a moment as if in ecs- 

tacy, with his eyes on the young girl and the 

flower she was painting. Then suddenly spring- 
ing to the ground, he hastily interrogated the 
postillion, who was harnessing the horses. 
“Coach ready !” quickly exclaimed the driver. 
Bat instead of obeying him, the young man 
replied : 
“Tremain here. Give me my trunk.” 
“Now !” exclaimed the astonished conductor; 
“we have still a hundred leagues to travel, and 
you have paid to Paris.” 
“T renounce my journey, and give you the 
fare. My trunk, quick!—there it is on the 
corner.” 
“ This is a great joke,” said the conductor, to 
himself, as he handed down his baggage, and set 
off again on full trot. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the traveller 

had taken a room at the Hotel des Postes, emerg- 








the richest reddish-brown, like that which I have 
just nibbed for the pencil of mademoiselle.” 

This monography of the dahlia was narrated 
by Gabriel Morisseau, already named, to M’lles 
Louise Desnos and Angele Savary, in a little 
parlor looking out upon the public road, at the 
extremity of the town of L , in Flanders. 

M’lle Louise Desnos, who was often called 
“madame” by politeness, was a lady, still beau- 
tiful under her crown of forty springs, mingled 
with imperceptible gray hairs, those dry leaves 
of humanity. Even these were the children of 
sorrow rather than of age. 

Retired ten years before to L , in a small 
house which substantial citizens would call a 
hut, but whose site, garden and tapestry of vines, 
were admired by artists, M’lle Louise enjoyed a 
very small revenue, and very great considera- 
tion ; distinguished for her politeness and her 

cap, a la Recamier, cultivated the virtues and 
the knitting of the ancient regime, piquet in her 
saloons, and dahlias in her garden. 

Ah! these dahlias were the last passion of the 
charming woman. She preferred them first be- 
cause they blossomed until November — the 
faithfal friends of autumn and of melancholy. 
Then she adored them because her niece, M’lle 
Angele Savary, painted them adinirably. You 
will see that she had a third motive, anterior 
and more touching still; but the latter was a 
profound secret. 








ed from it in an elegant costume, presented him- 
self without any other ceremony at the door of 
M’lle Desnos, and appeared with three bows be- 
fore the palette of the niece, the knitting of the 
aunt, and the eloquence of Morisseau. The 
| stranger was a fine young man of twenty-six, 
with an intelligent and melancholy face, delicate 
moustache, and hair curling naturally, and man- 
ners distinguished without affectation. 
Of what was Angele dreaming at the moment 
he entered? She, herself, could not perhaps 
have told. But the appearance .of this young 
man troubled her like the fulfilment of a vision. 
* Ladies,” said he, with exquisite politeness, 
“pardon me this singular visit, and do not judge 
me without a hearing. I am the nephew of M. 
Hervey, the principal horticulturist of Mar- 
seilles. Since you love flowers, this name should 
be familiar to you. Deign to accept it as my 
excuse.” 
“ Undoubtedly, sir,” replied M’lle Desnos, 
handing him a chair. ‘The fame of M. Her- 
vey is dear to all amateurs.” 
‘* We appreciate it for a double reason, for my 
aunt is a Provencal,” added M’lle Angele Sa- 
vary, timidly. 
“Tam delighted rather than surprised at it,” 
replied the traveller, struck with the accomplish- 
ed grace of the young girl; “ Provence is the 
mother of choice flowers.” 











the flattering speech, the former at the remem- 
brance of Marseilles. 
Morisseau let fall the palette, and scratched 
the end of his nose, casting a shadowy glance on 
the perfections of the new comer. 
“ This,” continued Leon Hervey, “is the mo- 
tive’ of my indiscretion. Two months since, a 
nabob of Nidzam passing through Marseilles— 
Prince Hyder Assour—requested of my uncle, 
among other plants, a collection of dahlias, a 
list of which he gave me, and which he wished 
to take with him to adorn his Indian palace. 
My uncle found and collected at great expense 
the flowers designated, with the exception of one 
which he could not discover. It was the dahlia, 
formerly common enough, but to-day forgotten, 
notwithstanding its name, ‘ Forgot-me-not.’ My 
uncle proposed to the prince to substitute for it 
another—twenty others,—but the prince, an am- 
ateur, became but the more desirous of possess- 
ing it, because it was rare. And my uncle, com- 
missioned to find it at any price, sent me to other 
countries in search of it. During a month, I 
have traversed all France, Great Britain, Hol- 
land and Belgium without meeting this flower, 
which a few years since everybody had, and 
which a fatal chance seems to have suppressed in 
Europe for the ruin of my uncle. I was return- 
ing in despair from Anvers, thinking only of re- 
gaining Marseilles, when this morning, a few 
moments since, passing by your house, and cast- 
ing a glance at the window, I perceived and re- 
cognized in this vase and under the pehcil of 
mademoiselle, the dahlia so vainly sought, the 
pheenix not to be found—in a word, the Forget- 
me-not. Imagine, ladies, my surprise and my 
joy. Judge whether I could neglect such a fa- 
vor of Providence ; and comprehend why I de- 
scended from the carriage, why I stopped at 
L——, why I almost forced your door, and why 
I ask of you instantly, at the price you shall 
yourselves fix, a root, a slip, or a seed of the 
Forget-me-not.” 
This confidence produced three very different 
effects on the three persons who listened to it. 
M’lle Louise, oppressed by the memories awak- 
ened at each word, cast a tearful look on the 
face of the stranger and at the corollas of her 
beloved dahlia, and the more rare and precious 
it became, the more reluctant was she to part 
with it. 
M’lle Angele cast down her eyes and blushed 
with astonishment, and perhaps with a little vex- 
ation, on perceiving that the stranger, whose en- 
trance had affected her so much, had been de- 
tained at L——, and attracted to her aunt’s 
house, only for the acquisition of a root or a 
slip. 
As for Morisseau, the same discovery wrought 
in him a complete revolution. The suspected 
rival having become a simple amateur, he pressed 
his hand as an old acquaintance, uttered a tirade 
on the roots of the Forget-me-not, and plead his 
cause with M’lle Desnos. 
But the eloquence of the advocate, as well as 
the propositions of the client, failed. In vain 
the latter offered high prices, in vain he promis- 
ed higher still—this attaching of pecuniary value 
to a flower which seemed to share her soul, did 
but wound M’lle Louise to such a degree as to 
draw tears from her eyes. 
This Leon perceived with as much regret as 
surprise, and was about to withdraw, without the 
expectation of returning, when Morisseau, per- 
severing in his attempt to render a service, held 
out his hand, saying : 
“Come, come, we will talk of this business 
again. Mademoiselle has not given her final 
decision. The audience is postponed until to- 
morrow.” 
“To a week hence, if it pleases these ladies,” 
added Leon, gallantly. “Iam in no hurry to 
gain my cause, and I will remain with pleasure— 
to plead it.” 
These words, addressed to Angele, were heard 
by her only, and renewed the sensation she had 
felt at sight of him. The stranger saw a tacit 
encouragement, and Morisseau drew him away, 
repeating “‘ To-morrow.” 
On the evening of this day, thanks to the 
obliging mania of Gabriel, Leon learned the 
particulars of the history of M’lles Desnos and 
Savary—except the secret, unknown to all, of 
the aunt’s attachment to the Forget-me-not ; and 
our traveller discovered, on interrogating the 
state of his heart, that it was no longer for the 
sake of the dahlia that he wished to remain 
at L——. 
At the interview of the morrow, Leon, accom- 
panied by Morisseau, restrained with some diffi- 
culty the pleadings of the latter, and, instead of 
returning to the subject of the dahlia, related 
his own impressions of travel. He was charm- 
ing in wit, animation and interest, especially in 
the portrait of the nabob, Hyder Assour. 
Twenty times a millionaire, and a hundred 
times an original, he had carried into his love 
for flowers the strategy of a diplomatist and the 
violence of a conqueror. He had begun by ray- 
aging three provinces to obtain some curious 
plants; then he had freighted four ships, and 
embarked a hundred men to ransack the gardens 
of Europe. 
“When he traversed the greenhouses of my 
uncle, at Marseilles,” said Leon, “followed by 
one of his forty gigantic lacqueys, whose French 
livery was strongly contrasted with the turban 


ing her pencil and palette. Two or three other 
visits passed in conversation on Provence, and 
particularly on Aix, the favorite city of M’lle 
Desnos, whose prudence the traveller quieted by 
recalling a thousand souvenirs of youth, which 
made a tear start beneath her veiled eyelids. 
Leon recognized in this the road to the heart of 
the aunt, and made such rapid progress in it 
that at the end of the week he dared say to 
M’lle Savary : 

“T also can paint, mademoiselle ; my humble 
talent is for crayon drawing. Allow me to copy 
with you the Forget-me-not, to send it to my 
uncle, while waiting for the original.” 

The obliging Morisseau applauded this good 
idea; M’lle Desnos, thinking of Aix, saw no 
objection to it, and Leon thus assured himself 
new days of assiduity. He only asked that his 
work might not be seen until it was finished, de- 
claring that all comparison with that of Angele 
would deprive him of the power to rival her. 
Three days passed in this manner, the two 
young people painting opposite each other, the 
vase of dahlias placed in between them; M’lle 
Louise listening to stories of Provence, and 
Morisseau grinding rose color for the two artists. 
He was grinding black for himself, if he could 
have read hearts. But he saw in this only a 
method of bringing about the sale of the famous 
bulb, and thus increasing the dowry of his fu- 
ture wife. Besides, he was rendering a service, 
and his good fortune blinded him to everything 
else. He was preparing for himself another 
great joy. In addition to the mania of obliging, 
he had that of playing pranks, and meant to 
play Leon the trick of looking at his drawing 
over his shoulder. 

After two days employed in meditating on 
this coup d'etat, as the third sitting was drawing 
to a close, Gabriel began to walk about the sa- 
loon. Then, seeing Leon more absorbed in his 
labors than ever, he stole behind him, and stood 
with open mouth on perceiving the portrait of a 
woman instead of that of a flower. Leon turn- 
ed indignantly, and hastily concealed his work. 
Then he reddened with anger, turned pale with 
fear, and was about to have crushed the indis- 
creet observer with a gesture, when the latter re- 
assured him by a burst of laughter. 

The young man, after having hastily sketched 
the dahlia, had been for two days engaged upon 
a portrait of Angele; but Morisseau, in his 
blindness, in his stupidity, in his precipitation, 
had mistaken the picture of the niece for that of 
the aunt. 

“Ah, the amiable theft !”” exclaimed he, drop- 
ping into a chair. ‘Ah, M’lle Desnos, you will 
be disarmed by this trait, or you are stone and 
bronze! Come and see your portrait, drawn by 
this gentleman, and say if anything could be 
more like.” 

And he was about to bring the original tri- 
umphantly before the copy, when Leon, recov- 
ered at last, and stopping him by an imperious 
sign, said : 

“One moment, Monsieur Morisseau, and a 
thousand pardons, mademoiselle. Since I am 
betrayed, please to sit, and in an hour I will 
show you a work less unworthy.” 

Then, henceforth keeping the indiscreet man 
at a distance, he traced with rapidity the por- 
trait of M’lle Louise, on the same leaf, covered 
by the portrait of Angele ; he finished by one of 
those slight-of-hand tricks which the imminence 
of the danger inspired; and, while the aunt 
smiled complacently ; while the niece was medi- 
tating on this mystery into which she saw far- 
ther than Morisseau ; while the latter was laugh- 
ing at his fine discovery, the artist, carefully 
guarding the picture of Angele, showed to each 
the image, striking in effect, but roughly sketch- 
ed, of M’lle Desnos. 

“Tt is singular,” said Gabriel, with staring 
eyes, “the work seemed to me just now to be 
complete.” 

“T have profited by the sitting of the model 
to efface some details and improve the general 
effect. Such as it is now the work is slighter, 
but more artistic.” 

And M’|le Louise, with gratitude a little con- 
fused, accepted the portrait as a souvenir and a 
farewell present from her countryman. This 
word farewell, pronounced intentionally by the 
aunt, who began to see that the stories about 
Provence had interested her too much,—this 
word, we say, struck two hearts at once, and 
Leon, catching like a drowning man at a straw, 
wished to carry something at least from Angele. 
While they were admiring his pretty sketch of 
the dahlia—very inferior to the accomplished 
work of the young girl—he said, with his eyes 
fixed on the latter : 

“My poor uncle will not consider himself re- 
paid for the loss of the flower hy my copy. May 
I not offer a better compensation, and send him 
(he accented the word which excluded the idea 
of departure), thé painting of mademoiselle ?” 

“You mean carry it to him,” replied M’lle 
Louise, gravely. ‘On this condition I give 
Angele permission to dispose of it.” 

The young girl turned pale, and her hesitation 
betrayed a terrible conflict. Taking at last her 
resolution, and holding out her work to Leon 
without looking at him, she said, in a faint 
voice : 

“T*give it to you, sir, that you may indeed 
carry it to your uncle.” 





and the fall robe of the master, sparkling with 
gold and silver, pearls and rubies, he devoured 
the colors with his eyes, and the perfames with 
his nose, to such a degree that it seemed as if he 
wished to absorb them into himself, in order to 
carry them to Hindostan. In this orgie of the 
senses, he fell into an ecstacy, like a Chinese 
drunk with opium, or a Turk gorged with bas- 
chich. At sight of the two hundred choice 
dahlias collected by M. Hervey, he caused an 
arm-chair, a table and a pipe to be brought, and 
passed eight hours as if enchanted before this 
spectacle, dreaming and singing, smoking and 
drinking, until night concealed the plants from 
his view. Judge after this,” continued the nar- 


only dahlia wanting to his collection.” 
Such was the only allusion of the young man 
to the Forget-me-not. 





The aunt and the niece blushed—the latter at 





rator, “with what passion this man seeks the | 


Angele rewarded his dis- 
cretion by bringing the vase of dahlias, and resum- 


“T accept it to keep forever!” returned Leon, 
in the young girl’s ear; while the obliging Mo- 
risseau, who comprehended nothing of all these 
mancenvres, was still pleading with M’lle Des- 
nos to sell the dahlia. Bat on seeing that he 
was losing his time, and the separation was in- 
evitable, he added, with a protecting air : 

“Tn fact, M. Hervey cannot take root in L, 
for the sake of a dahlia. Let him go, delegating 
his power to me ; I will undertake the charge of 
his interests and inform him of my proceedings.” 

Thereupon they separated, Morisseau accom- 

panying Leon, M’lle Louise not daring to look 
| at Angele, and Angele not daring to look into 
her own heart. 

Two days after, the traveller, instead of quit- 
ting L——-, was more resolved than ever to re- 
main there. He employed the hours which he 
did not pass in tontemplating Angele herself, in 





room at the Hotel des Postes, he now saw from 
his window the young girl occupied in painting 
at her own. 

Meanwhile, having announced his discovery 
to his uncle, he wrote each day giving a new pre- 
text for remaining at L——, and his uncle re. 
plied that he must persist in his requests, that 
the nabob had given him carte blanche for the 
sum, and that the decision must be made in ten 
days at farthest. 

One day M’lle Angele sent him a message to 
meet her in her aunt’s garden. The little gate 
to the fields was to be left open. Judge whether 
the traveller was punctual. M’lle Louise had 
gone out, and her niece appeared alone with a 
servant. 

“Sir,” said she, hastily, to Leon, interrupting 
his exclamations of joy, “‘ you compel me to fail 
in a sacred duty, in order to fulfil one more sa- 
cred still. I have believed in your protestations 
of delicacy, and I eome to demand the proof of 
them.” 

“ Speak, mademoiselle ?” exclaimed the young 
man, earnestly, ‘You know that you can re- 
quire anything of me; that my heart, my whole 
life—” 

“Do not repeat what you have already said 
too often, and what I can no longer listen to.” 

‘* You will at least not reproach me for want 
of discretion ?” 

“ Even in taking my portrait instead of paint- 
ing the Forget-me-not! Even in remaining in 
L——, when you cannot expect this flower! 
You see that I know all, sir.” 

“Then you know that no power can hereafter 
separate me from you?” 

“On the contrary I am here to request you to 
depart, and to give you the means solicited by 
yourself. This dahlia, for which you offer so 
high a price, this treasure which my aunt will 
never sell, belongs to me as well as to her, and 
I will give you one. You can take it, and leave 
us immediately.” 

As she spoke thus, with a superhuman effort, 
pale and resigned as a victim at the altar, An- 
gele, without looking at the young man, showed 
him the Forget-me-not, cultivated by herself. 
But in vain she repeated her heroically gener- 
ous offer ; instead of taking the precious dahlia, 
Leon seized the trembling hand of the young 
girl, and exclaimed : 

“ Accept this flower and lose you! Ah, it 
would be to pay dearer for it than all the gold of 
Nidzam! I renounce it, mademoiselle, and will 
remain near you ; but instead of an unknown, a 
passer-by, who is trying to make a bargain, it is 
as a suitor for your hand, which I will this even- | 
ing demand of your aunt.” 

Although Angele had perhaps foreseen this de- 
nouement, she was so much affected by it, that 
she left him without replying and almost over- 
come. Leon, who read this pure and tender 
soul, asked no more, and went away repeating : 
“This evening !” 

Returned home, he found Morisseau, who cried 
out with a triumphal air : 

“You are justin time. I have fought and 
conquered in your behalf. I have arranged a 
walk with these ladies on the banks of the pond. 
You shall be there by accident. I will give my 
arm to the niece; you shall offer yours to the 
aunt, and can resume the grand affair of the 
dahlia.” 

“ Decidedly,” thought Leon, as he accepted 
with enthusiasm, “this Morisseau was brought 
into the world to render services.” 

On the days following, Leon did indeed return 
to the Desnos house, and great negotiations were 
renewed in an undertone, Gabriel alone being 
ignorant of their object. M. Hervey had but to 
explain his intentions to see his homage accept- 
ed by both aunt and niece. We need not inform 
the reader that Angele would have been much 
disappointed had Leon accepted her Forget-me- 
not, and obeyed her injunctions to depart. As 
to M’lle Desnos, she had said but one thing to 
the young girl: 

“Since you love him, and he is worthy of 
you, God forbid that I should inflict upon your 
life an eternal regret.” 

Things were in this state one fine morning, 
and the party were assembled as usual in the sa- 
loon of M’lle Desnos, when the door opened 
hastily, and young Hervey saw enter, whom ?— 
his uncle, in person, whom he had not heard 
from for five days! 

Not knowing what course to take, between the 
demands of the nabob and the delays of his 
nephew, the horticulturist had taken — post- 
horses. Alighted at the hotel opposite, in five 
minutes he had learned all. Laying aside the 
business of the house of Hervey for his own, 
Leon was in pursuit of a marriage instead of 
dahlia. 

So the merchant flashed like lightning, and 
burst like a thunderbolt into the Desnos saloon. 
Fearfal lightning and terrible thunder for every- 
body, not excepting the obliging Morissean, 
who awaking at last from his lethargy, reeog- 
nized a rival in his protege. He nearly fell over, 
picked up his hat which was rolling on the floor, 
and fled, bravely—to return after the storm. 

Imagine the explosions of the anger of M. 
Hervey, complicated of a sanguine tempera- 
ment and two hundred pounds of flesh, con- 
densed by six days’ journey with four post- 
horses. Forgetting the aunt, forgetting the 
niece, forgetting where he was, he saw, apostro- 
phized only Leon, and overwhelmed him for a 
quarter of an hour with a shower of reproaches, 
which terminaged with this conclusion : 

“ And my dahlia, wretch !—my dahlia 

By way of justification, the criminal humbled 
himself before his judge, and pointed to M’lle 
Angele Savary. M. Hervey deigned at last to 
turn his eyes, and stood as if he was bewildered. 
Strange circumstance !—not at sight of the niece, 
but at sight of the aunt. 

It seemed as if a distant remembrance, a for- 
gotten vision, a phantom of youth suddenly 
passed before his eyes, and troubled his heart in 
the depths of a breast shielded by fifty winters. 
The impression was sudden, but the result re- 
mained. Controlled by the gentle face of M’lle 

Louise, as by a supernatural power, the imfari- 
ated merchant became calm, and wiped his fore- 
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looking at her portrait—for, having changed his 


head ; he felt and excused the ineivility of his 
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proceedings, and terminated his discourse with 
the politeness which should have commenced it. 
Then returning to the question like a man of 
business, he said : 

“J thought I came here to conclude a bargain, 
and I see that there are two on the carpet.” | 

He cast a glance on Angele, and another on 
her paintings of the Forget-me-not; but M’lle 
Desnos stopped him, making a sign to her niece. 
The latter turned pale, rose and went into her 
room. M. Hervey resumed, with his rough 
frankness: 

“How much do you wish for your dahlia, 
mademoiselle ? And what is the dowry of M’lle 
Savary ?” 

“ Sir,” replied M’lle Desnos, with a firmness 
mingled with sadness, “I will not sell my dahlia 
at any price; and my niece has no fortune but 
her virtue !” 

The merchant made a grimace. 

“Virtue is a treasure,” said he; “ unforta- 
nately it is not current at the Exchange.” 

“ What care I for a dowry ?”’ exclaimed Leon ; 
“T ask only the hand of mademoiselle, and will 
pledge myself with my devotedness, my youth, 
my activity.” 

“To die of hunger with her,” interrupted 
the uncle. “No childishness, but let us talk 
reason,” continued he; “I think M’lle Savary 
charming, and I wish to contribute to the happi- 
ness of my nephew. I will give you thirty 
thousand frances for the Forget-me-not, made- 
moiselle, and these thirty thousand francs shall 
be the commencement of Leon’s fortune. I be- 
gan with less, and my business has prospered. 
Does this arrangement suit you ?” 

“Tt is impossible, sir,” replied M’lle Louise, 
after a painful hesitation and with an effort which 
seemed to exhaust her energy. 

“Then, why have you received my nephew 
here? Why have you suffered these young 
people to become attached to each other? That 
you might destroy at once his happiness, that of 
your niece, your own, and ruin me into the 
bargain ?” 

“On the contrary, sir,” said M’lle Desnos, 
mildly, “if I have not separated these young 
people after having ascertained the sincerity of 
their affection, it has been to spare their lives 
the sufferings and the regrets which you would 
appreciate in my place.” 

‘« These are very fine words,” replied the mer- 
chant, drawing out his watch. “‘ The courier 
will set out on his return, in two hours; it will 
take me three days to regain Marseilles. I lose 
two hundred thousand francs if the prince Hy- 
der Assour arrives thtre before me. Be ready, 
Leon. Accept, mademoiselle, my regrets and 
my adieux, unless you will take (itis my last 
offer!) thirty-five thousand fxancs for the 
Forget-me-not.” 

As he spoke thus, M. Hervey took the hand 
of his nephew. The latter trembled like a crim- 
inal who sees his existence suspended to a thread. 
M’lle Desnos looked alternately, with inexpress- 
ible anguish, at the «countenance of the young 
man, at the door of Angele’s room, and at the 
pictures of the beloved dahlia. 

“ Sir,” said she at last, to the merchant, “I 
ask a quarter of an hour’s grace. Follow me to 
my room, and you will learn why Iam unwill- 
ing to part with this flower, or to separate M. 
Leon Hervey from my niece.” 

The voice which pronounced these words, the 
look which accompanied them, revived in the 
heart of the horticulturist his recent presentiment. 
He followed M’lle Desnos to her room with 
the docility of a child. 

This room looked out upon the garden di- 
rectly above a bed of the celebrated dahlias. 
Their aspect bewildered M. Hervey. He notic- 
ed them, also, on the furniture, in pots of porce- 
lain; and stood in ecstacy at the sight of a 
flowery pyramid in the midst of the open window. 
M’lle Louise was herself so troubled that she 
did not notice his emotion, and they seated them- 
selves in silence. 

“Tt is nearly forty years since,” said she, 
“that a terrible storm raged at Marseilles, mak- 
ing all hearts tremble in the terrified city, and 
putting in peril all the vessels in the bay. Two 
females who were strangers to each other met 
in the chapel of Bon-Secours, at the feet of the 
statue of the virgin. They were two mothers, 
who were making a vow each for her child. 
The one expected her son, aged seven years, 
who was returning from America with her hus- 
band ; the other was awaiting her daughter, 
aged two, who was also returning with her father 
from the same country. The two mothers relat- 
ed their anxieties to each other, and discovered 
that their husbands and children were on board 
the same ship, the Belzunce, tossed at this mo- 
ment at the mouth of the Rhone.” 

“The Belzunce!” repeated M. Hervey to 
himself, seeking to revive his reminiscences of 
the past. 

“The next morning, the sea threw on the 
shore the wreck of the vessel with the bodies of 
her crew. The two fathers were saved and in 
the arms of their wives; but they sought in vain 
for the children, whom shipwreck had wrested 
from their love. An hour had passed in fearful 
anxiety, when the waves brought to the shore a 
plank, on which were the little boy and girl, 
fainting but still breathing. Their common 
safety was the work of the first who had had 
the courage to fasten himself to this board with 
the gentle companion of his sports during the 
voyage.” 

“And who was this little girl?’ asked M. 
Hervey. 

“Tt was myself,” replied M’lle Desnos. 

The merchant wiped his forehead and drew 
his chair nearer. 

“You will divine the union that sprang up 
between these two families, with the smiles of 
the children, delivered by such a miracle. We 
were conducted in triumph to the chapel of Bon- 
Secours ; we were both devoted to the holy 
Virgin, and solemnly betrothed. Should not 
two existences thus commenced indeed have 
continued and terminated together? We passed 
three years in calling each other little husband 
and wife. Then Albert entered college ; I, also, 
was sent to a boarding school; and during the 
three years which followed, we saw each other 





only in vacations. At the end of this time, our 
separation became complete. Albert was travel- 
ling with his father ; he made the tour of Europe, 
but without ceasing to write, and to receive my 
replies, and we were more strongly attached than 
ever. We had reached thus, I the age of twenty, 
he of twenty-five, and his last message, the ten- 
derest and dearest of all, had announced to me 
his return in a month, to espouse me before the 
same altar which had united our infancy. 

“Twas holding in my hand this blessed letter, 
and my tears of joy were still flowing, when my 
father, entering my room with a severe counte- 
nance, declared that this betrothal was a child- 
ish folly: that we must renounce it; that I 
should never see Albert again, and that he had 
more serious intentions on my behalf. A stran- 
ger, who was called a good match, had asked my 
hand in marriage. I refused to receive him, and 
spent a week in tears. My father gave out that 
I was ill and closed the door upon Albert. My 
mother was, like myself, in despair, but could 
give me no aid. Surprised and alarmed at not 
hearing from Albert, I one day fell into my 
mother’s arms, and begged her to tell me what 
was the matter. By degrees she revealed that, 
more obedient than myself to the will of his 
father, Albert had allowed his views to be turn- 
ed in another direction, that he was about to set 
out for America, where the hand and fortune of 
a Creole lady awaited him. I was annihilated ; 
but I did not believe my mother. I would not 
believe her, for I should have died—and I liv- 
ed with my faith unshaken. Notwithstanding 
my seclusion, I succeeded in learning that Albert 
was indeed going. I then really fell sick; but 
I still did not believe in his infidelity. Mean- 
while, my birthday arrived’; by a fatal coinci- 
dence, it was the day before Albert’s departure. 
My father doubtless trembled for me, for he 
overwhelmed me with attentions all day; my 
bed was surrounded with flowers and with pre- 
sents ; but the finest came from the rich suitor, 
Albert’s rival, and I scarcely looked at them 
through a shower of tears. At the close of the 
day, I was left alone with my mother, and could 
at last freely relieve my heart. Has Albert 
then forgotten me? Will he depart without as- 
suring me of his return? My mother’s only 
reply was to embrace me affectionately ; then 
she went to her room and returned with a large 
bouquet. 

“T see it still in its freshness,” pursued M’lle 
Desnos, in a deep voice, while M. Hervey placed 
his handkerchief to his eyes, “it was a bunch 
of those beautiful dahlias, then in their novelty, 
which the English call Forget-me-not ; yes, I see 
still their silvery petals, with a light shade of 
gold, and striped so delicately with purple vel- 
vet. In the obscurity which filled my room, in 
the night which enveloped my soul, they seemed 
to wear the brightness and smiles of a rain- 
bow, with the most radiant pearls of the morn- 
ing dew. This moment was the happiest of 
my life. . 

“¢ Albert will not go at least without some to- 
ken,’ said my mother, presenting me the bou- 
quet ; ‘these flowers came from him, and I am 
commissioned to give them to you with his last 
remembrance.’ 

“ His last remembrance !” exclaimed I, pass- 
ing from the sweetest hopes to the most poignant 
anguish. 

And my mother repeated that Albert was 
about to seek other destinies in America, that I 
must no longer think of him, but submit to the 
will of my father. I passed the night in a 
state of delirium, with my bouquet in my hand, 
and dreaming of the Belzunce, the chapel of 
Bon-Secours, and the ship which wasto bear 
Albert away. Three times I thought I heard 
his voice and his steps beneath my window; 
then, convinced at last that it was an illusion, I 
found myself in the morning alone with my 
bouquet, having no longer any hope, but unable 
to believe in his forgetfulness. Albert had in- 
deed departed, and two years passed away with- 
out my having heard from him, and without 
shaking my faith. I renounced the hope of 
seeing him, only learning his death in the colonies. 

“His death!” exclaimed M. Hervey starting 
from his chair. 

“ Alas, yes! it was my poor mother who an- 
nounced itto me, summoning me for the last 
time, to obey my father. But the death of my 
father himself soon came to terminate this con- 
flict, and we left Provence for Flanders, where 
I have devoted my life to the happiness of my 
niece, Angele, and to the culture of the Forget- 
me-not. These dahlias were my most valuable 
property ; when I left Marseilles, I bought up 
all I copld find of the horticulturists, and 
would have deprived of them the entire world. 
It seemed to me that the soul of Albert had 
passed into this flower of his last adieu, and that 
each corolla expanding in my garden, in my 
room, or under the pencil of Angele, said to me 
ina language which I alone comprehended : No, 
Albert has not forgotten thee for another; yes, 
he died faithful to the memories of the Belzunce, 
and of the hundred letters which renewed the 
promises of his childhood. 

“ And now that you know my history,” con- 
cluded M’lle Desnos, turning towards M. Her- 
vey, “now that my existence has been but a 
long mourning far from the onlyeman whom I 
could love ; now that this flower of the Forget- 
me-not, an emanation of my childhood and my 
youth, is the only consolation of my riper years 
and the only hope of my approaching old age ; 
now that I have recognized in the heart of my 
niece for M. Leon, your nephew, the same unal- 
terable sentiment which formerly attached me to 
Albert; now that you have procured me the 
only joy which I could expect here below, that 
of learning that the Forget-me-not only blossom- 
ed in my garden, in the rays of my smiles, and 
bedewed with my tears ; now that I can only die 
if I must crush the soul of Angele and profane 
my beloved dahlias, I ask you, sir, and you shall 
be the judge, can I sell you these flowers, or sep- 
arate my niece from your nephew ?” 

“ And I,” replied M. Hervey, who rose at last 
trembling with an emotion restrained by a super- 
natural effort, “and I ask permission to com- 
plete your history by the history of Albert du 
Charni. Was not that his name ¢”’ 





“Yes!” exclaimed M’lle Louise; “how did 
you know it?” 

“Then why do you call yourself M’lle Desnos 
and not M’lle Le Vaillant ?” 

“ Because I have taken the name of M. Des- 
nos, the second husband of my mother, as indul- 
gent for me as my father was rigorous.” 

“Very rigorous, indeed,” continued M. Her- 
vey, with his eyes raised to heaven; “for he 
deceived you cruelly. The truth was that Albert 
decided on his last voyage only in despair at 
your silence, and after having addressed to you 
several letters, all probably intercepted. The 
evening before his departure, that of your birth- 
day, he passed long hours in wandering around 
your house, pitilessly closed to him. In the 
evening, while you were sighing in bed, he was 
sighing beneath your window. By night, when 
you thought you heard his steps and his voice, 
it was no illusion of feverish slumbers but a re- 
ality. It was indeed himself awaiting the signal 
of life or death from you. Only inthe morn- 
ing did he depart, more unhappy than yourself, 
for he had lost faith in you forever. And yet, 
he has refused the hand and fortune of many 
women because they were not Louise Le Vail- 
lant ; through all his voyages, amid business in- 
terests and cares which whiten the head and 
harden the heart, his own has retained fresh, un- 
sullied and pure as in a sanctuary, the name and 
memory of the young betrothed of Marseilles.” 

M’lle Louise listened to these words with pal- 
pitating heart, and eyes swimming with tears, 
thinking herselfin a dream and fearing to awake, 
observing M. Hervey, and not daring to believe 
in her presentiments. 

“Ah, sir,” murmured she, at last, almost 
fainting, ‘‘ where learned you all this ?—are you 
sure of it ?—you know Albert then ?—can he be 
living ?—then, where is he ?—I should die if you 
had deceived me! Give me proofs of his 
existence.” 

M. Hervey seized the hand of M’lle Denos. 

“ What has become of the bouquet of Albert ?” 
asked he, “ have you preserved it ?” 

M’lle Desnos opened a casket, from’ whence 
she took the bouquet of dahlias, withered twenty 
years since. 

“ This is indeed it,” said M. Hervey, turning 
it over with atrembling hand. “ Here is indeed 
the green ribbon with which Albert tied these 
flowers, his last hope and not his last remem- 
brance. Detach this ribbon mademoiselle, at 
last, since you have not done so for twenty years ! 
You will find the confirmation of all I have 
just told you.” 

M’lle Louise hastily untied the knot, and a 
folded billet fell with the remnants of the flowers. 
It had remained there since the day of the 
“ separation.” 

Here is what the betrothed of Albert read 
through her tears : 


“Dear Lovise,—If your heart is not closed 
against me, like your door, if I am deceived in 
being told that you renounce me, open or cause 
to be opened your window fora single instant. 
I shall be there awaiting the signal of life or 
death. It will suffice to prove to me that you 
love me still, and I will not depart, I will never 
depart. ALBERT.” 


“ Albert waited until morning,” continued M. 
Hervey, “ but you know, mademoiselle, that the 
window was not opened! Then he thought 
himself banished by yourself, and embarked in 
despair. But—how wonderful are the ways of 
Providence !—the happiness denied to Albert’s 
youth was reserved for his riper age. After 
twenty years of separation without forgetfulness, 
when an eternal abyss seemed to open between 
him and yourself; the distance of three hundred 
leagues, his name changed like your own, his 
face faded like the dahlias—an unexpected 
chance, a prosaic affair, the affection of two 
young people, was destined to awaken at once 
this poem of the heart which had slumbered a 
quarter of a century, with this billet and these 
withered flowers! Albert has found you, made- 
moiselle ; you, still charming and always faith- 
ful; he, already old, but faithful also, free as at 
the altar of Bon-Secours, and ready to keep the 
engagements of his childhood.” 

M. Hervey knelt at the feet of M’lle Desnos, 
who exclaimed, as she extended her arms to- 
wards him : 

“ What ! you, Albert du Charni ?” 

“To-day Albert Hervey, as inheritor and di- 
rector of a horticultural house.” 

We will not deseribe the scene which followed 
sucha recognition. The poesies of the heart 
are like unchangeable purposes; they exhale 
with so much the more charm, that they have been 
long imprisoned. 

“ Well,” said M’lle Desnos at the expiration 
of the interview, ‘‘I repeat my question, Mon- 
sieur Hervey : Can I sell the Forget-me-not, and 
can we separate Angele and Leon ?” 

“ The Forget-me-not is now ours,” replied the 
merchant ; ‘‘as for Angele and Leon, we will 
talk of them to-morrow.” 

“O, talk of us now!” exclaimed two voices 
at once. And Leon on one side, and Angele on 
the other, opening the door of the room, came 
as supplicants to learn their fate. 

The bouquet and the letter of Albert were 
still lying onthe table. M. Hervey cast upon 
them a softened glance, then looked at M’lle 
Louise; and the betrothed of former years, 
extending their hands, pressed and united those 
of the lovers of the present. 

M. Hervey was about to bid adieu to M’lle 
Desnos to return to Marseilles, when the hero 
who had disappeared from the battle-field, Ga- 
briel Morisseau, showed his face at the door of 
the saloon, and informed M. Hervey that a stran- 
ger, just arrived at the Hotel des Postes, had in- 
quired for him impatiently, and that having been 
told he was at the house of M’lle Desnos, pur- 
chasing a dahlia, he had insisted on following 
him thither. 

It was the nabob, Prince Hyder Assour in 
person, 

Imagine a Colossus with yellow complexion, 
sparkling eyes, curling beard, moustaches in the 
shape of a crescent, covered with silk, cashmere 
and pearls. He made three majestic bows, and 
said to the merchant : 


“M. Hervey T ackno that I had nearly 
made you a bankrupt, for despairing of obtain- 
ing the flower I desired, Thad thrown up my 
bargain for the rest, when I remembered the 
name of the city whither you had gone’ in search 
of it, and started in pursuit. I see the Forget- 
me-not, and hope to purchase it.” 

As he spoke this, the nabob drew out his 
purse and laid his hand on the dahlia, but M. 
‘Hervey, detaining him with a respectful gesture, 
onid: 


d: 

“ This flower does not belong to me, my lord ; 
it is the property of this lady, who will not sell 

“it, though on it depends my fortune and her own, 
the dowry of her niece and my nephew.” 

“Ts there no condition, then, mademoiselle,” 
resumed the prince, on which I can obtain one 
of these dahlias ?”’ 

“One only,” repeated she at last, looking lov- 
ingly at her niece ; “ you must promise me that 
this flower shall never be given or sold to any 
person in Europe.” 

“I subscribe to this condition,” ‘said the na- 
bob, “and as the plant, of which I become the 
sole master, acquires thus a double value in my 
eyes, my duty is to double the dowry of your 
niece. Now, M. Hervey I leave you a month to 
celebrate this marriage, and will then meet you 
at Marseilles to settle our accounts.” 

“Ah, my lord!” exclaimed the merchant, 
“you must add to your favors by being present 
at the wedding, only I warn you, that there will 
be two couples instead of one.” 

“ Another reason why I should accept the in- 
vitation,” replied the prince with incomparable 
gallantry. 

And everybody broke out in expressions of 
joy and gratitude. 

Everybody, alas, excepting Gabriel Morisseau, 
80 poorly compensated for his last service, and 
convinced, at length, that his turn would never 
come, 
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MR. BANTAM’S LEGACY. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 








Wuen Mr. Bernard Bantam “came to his 
own,” on reaching the supposed age of discre- 
tion—twenty-one,—his property, nursed by a 
careful guardian, who surrendered it with a 
world of good advice, amounted to exactly 
twenty thousand dollars, which he touched in 
cash, free to invest as his intelligence and pru- 
dence might suggest. Now twenty thousand 
dollars is “a drop in the bucket,” ora “snug 
little fortune,” according to the character of the 
possessor. To an economical man, with a turn 
for business, and shrewd in speculation, it may 
be easily rolled up into fifty thousand. Money 
has a wonderful facility at self-multiplication if 
only left to itself. But Mr. Bantam was not dis- 
posed to leave it to itself; neither had he a turn 
for any sort-of business. He was a social young 
man, and loved to be surrounded by blacklegs, 
jockeys, trainers, showmen and billiard-markers. 
He was fond of post-horses and late hours, 
Havana cigars and whiskey punch—nor was he 
averse to backing his opinion of a horse by 
heavy betting, or staking a round sum on the 
“hazard of the die.” Therefore his twenty 
thousand dollars lasted him exactly eighteen 
months. His credit outliv®i his capital a little 
while, and then he took to disposing of articles 
of value—such as a diamond ring, a pair of sil- 
ver-mounted pistols, a gold chronometer watch 
and chain, a few pictures, and some costly far- 
niture. Still his debts accumulated faster than 
ways and means could be provided. Mr. Ban- 
tam took to drink, but this did not mend matters 
at all. It had an ugly look for him to be seen 
waiting in bar-rooms to be “‘asked up ” by some 
old crony, who happened to be flush; and he be- 
came very notorious for borrowing five dollars— 
“just till to-morrow,”—which to-morrow never 
dawned for the unhappy victims. 

He still continued to keep up a hollow show 
of style at his furnished lodgings, but he was 
seldom at home, because 


——"“' His doors were hateful to his eyes 
Chocked and dammed up by grasping creditors.” 


Something must be done to stave off these cor- 
morants. It was not enough for him to escape 
their morning persecutions, by getting out of his 
back window on to the shed, and thence to an 
alley-way and up the street—there was danger 
of having his retreat cut off. 

One morning the principal creditors called at 
a very early hour, by appointment, very angry 
and not at all hopeful, yet somewhat anxious to 
see what could be done—pretty well convinced, 
on the whole, that some “ artful dodge ” was to 
be attempted, and determined to refase every 
offer but that of the solid cash. There was Mr. 
Carbuncle, the liquor dealer, who was “in” for 
some hundreds ; Mr. Cauliflower, the fashionable 
tailor, and Mr. Discount, the note-shaver—a 
Christian Israelite. 

“Mr. Bantam in?” asked Carbuncle, dubi- 
ously, of the servant, who opened the door. 

“He is dressing, gentlemen—walk in; he’ll 
be happy to see you.” 

‘Gammon!’ muttered the note shaver, as he 
followed his companions. 

They were shown into a smart bachelor sitting- 
room, the walls of which were adorned with por- 
traits of opera-dancers and fast horses. 

“The morning papers, gentlemen,” said the 
servant, as he handed chairs, pointed to the un- 
opened journals, and retired with a bow. 

“What have you there ?” asked Carbuncle of 
Cauliflower, after a minute’s perusal of his paper. 

‘* Hear what the ‘ Times’ says,” said Cauli- 
flower ; and he read as follows: 





“ Goop Lucx.—We learn that our towns- 
man, Mr. Bernard Bantam, has, by the death of 
a relative in England, come into possession of 
a fortane of 250,000 pounds sterling. The in- 
telligence was brought by the Cunard steamer.” 


“And hear this under the head of ‘foreign 
news,’ in the Bee,” said Discount. 


““We learn that the very large property of 
the late Hon. Egerton Bridge Stratford, of Straf- 
ford Hall, Somersetshire, goes entire to a distant 
relative now in America—a Mr. Bernard Ban- 
tam, of the city of Massachusetts, county of 
New England, state of Boston. —London Times.” 








“All the papers have it in some shape or 
other,” said Cauliflower. “Weare iti luck, gen- 
tlemen. Don’t let us say a word to Bantam 
about it. Let’s fold up the papers as though we 
hadn’t looked at ’em.” 

Mr. B.utam entered, draped in a rich brocade 
dressing-gown, with a scarlet velvet 
on his head, and embroidered slippers on his feet. 
He hadn’t been drunk for a day and a half, and 
luoked remarkably well. 

“ Good morning, gentlemen,” said he, flinging 
himself into an easy chair. “How goes the 
world with you? I’m happy to see you. I’ve 
given you a great deal of trouble, I dare say ; 
but one can’t always be in funds. By the way, 
Discount, how are stocks ?” 

“Looking up!” said the broker. 

“ Always my lack when I want to bay,” said 
Bantam. “ By the by, Carbuncle, did you bring 
your bill with you ?” ‘ 

“T did not,” replied the liquor dealer, with’ 
glib mendacity. “Never mind about the bill. 
Now or next Christmas—it’s all the same to 
me! I wanted to let you know I’ve got a fresh 
lot of that Hiedsieck—there’s no mistake about 
it. Will you accept a basket to taste ?” 

“You're too generous, Carbuncle.” © 

“ Not at all—an old customer like you.” 

“Very well—I'm heartily obliged to you. 
Cauliflower, you must be tired of waiting for 
your money.” 

“My dear sir, how can you fancy it? Why 
can’t you drop in this morning, and look at some 
new pantaloon patterns I’ve just received by the 
steamer ?” i 

“T’'ll do so, without fail,” replied Bantam. “I 
believe my wardrobe wants replenishing,” 

Mesers. Carbuncle and Cauliflower retired 
with a profusion of bows. 

“ What should you say, Discount,” said Ban- 
tam, when he was left alone with the broker, “if, 
instead of paying you, I should tell you I was in 
immediate want of a thoasand dollars ¢” 3 

The broker pulled out his wallet, counted over 
a roll of bills, and pushed it to Bantam without 
a word. i 

“ You know I shall never pay you,” 

“QO, of course not!” replied the broker, with 
a chuckle. 

“T tell you, frankly—I’m ‘hard up.’ ” 

“And no prospect of better times?” said the 
broker. 

“ None, as I’m a sinner.” 

“Mr. Bantam,” said the broker, rising and 
shaking his hand, “I can’t intrade upon your 
valuable time any longer. It’s an unreasonable 
hour—only seven o’clock—and I know you have 
not breakfasted. But allow me to say that I 
give you joy with all my heart.” 

“TI haven’t the remotest idea of your mean- 
ing,” said Bantam. 

“O, of course not!” said the broker, with a 
sly wink. “Ha! ha!—capital! Good morning 
—we shall meet on ’change. Good morning.” — 

Mr. Bernard Bantam dressed very 
tiously, and with a carpet-bag in his hand, walk- 
ed down to the Worcester depot, whither a couple 
of tranks had preceded him. He was soon whirl- 
ed away in the New York train, and Boston knew 
him no mere. , 

Messrs. Carbuncle, Cauliflower and Discount 
learned the next day that the city papers “had 
been imposed upon by some scoundrel—the 
story of Mr. Bantam’s legacy being a hoax, got 
up by some unprincipled joker.” Cauliflower 
and Carbuncle were not inconsolable, for they 
had charged the amount of Mr. Bantam’s in- 
debtedness to “profit and loss ;” but Discount 
was perfectly rabid. Mr. Bantam is now, thanks 
to his ‘‘ mung news,” experimenting on the pro- 
ductiveness of the auriferous sands of California. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE SONG OF DEATH. 


BY GEORGE WENTZ. 


Unbar your hearts and let me fn, 
Ye pale and weary throng; 

Unbar! and pass away in dust 
To swell eternal song 

I come to grasp the plume of Life, 
In battle for the Right, 

And tear « hoary train of years 
From off the brow of white. 


A dark, chaotic bed I sprang, 
In majesty of might, 

When blazing creesets flocked around 
The dusky sone of Night. 

I passed the far-off portal wide, 
Beyond the god of Day, 

Then back returning through the skies 
Swept star by star away. 


Ye see me on the shrouded gale 
Wheel bright my errant way, 

I ever stand between the night 
And alternating day. 

Ye see me in the van of war, 
A nation's awful bier — 

But not alone, I tell ye, all 
Peals death upon the air. 


What time the ruling sphere shal! stand 
Upon her heavy way, 

And burst upon a shattered world 
Bright Glory’s dawning ray, 

Then I shall grasp thee, monarch old, 
Thou, passing weary by, 

And hurl thee back with giant stroke, 
O Time, to fall and die. 


Upon my ready wing upborne, 
Your ravished hopes have fled— 
Yea, millions sleep the dreamless sleep 
In cities of the dead. 
Forsake the life ye vainly cling, 
And come in peace with me, 
T’ll lead ye to the living streams, 
To seraph’s bended knee. 


I come as comes the fluttering breeze, 
The zephyr’s lightsome kiss, 

And leavé upon the marble brow 
A trace of heavenly bliss. 

Ah, sweet the pining spirit bursts 
Its bands of mortal cla 

To seek immortal life on high, 
Beyond the sheeted day. 


Yea, spirits pass the narrow goal, 
Glad spirits burst in bloom, 

Ye cannot know—no one e’er saw— 
But entered through the tomb. 

Come, come, I'll give ye wings to fly, 
Like spirits glad to bear, 

And open wide yon gates of gold, 
To give ye entrance there. 
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OUR BOARDER. 











BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 








“ Now, Sarah, let us hear what this new plan 
of yours is. It seems to be one of more than 
common importance, and so I have waited till 
this leisure time to hear it. Come,—I am all 
ears.” 

This was spoken by Lyman Goodwin, a 
young man who had been married some three 
years. He was a clerk in a large house, and 
receiving a fair salary, and with this salary he 
had managed to support a comfortable home, 
and lay up something towards a fund which he 
was accumulating for the purpose of setting 
himself up in business, 

“ Come, Sarah,” he repeated, “ out with it ;” 
and as he spoke he moved back from the tea- 
table and leaned back his chair. 

“ Well, Lyman,” commenced the young wife, 
speaking in a hesitating manner, “I will tell 
you, I have been thinking of taking in a 
boarder.” 

“ A what?” asked the husband, elevating his 
eye brows. 

“ A boarder,” repeated Sarah, gaining courage 
now that the ice was broken. “There is Mr. 
Totherly—you know him.” 

“Do you, Crampton’s old clerk ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“To be sure I know him, and he is a good, 
honest fellow.” 

“ Well, he wants to get a good, quiet board- 
ing place, and if he can have a room by himself 
in a private family he is willing to pay four dol- 
lars a week. Now you know we have two spare 
rooms,—one of them he could have, and the 
other we shall keep for our friends. Only 
think—four dollars a week. Ishouldn’t have to 
call on you for any pin-money, and I could 
make enough to clothe little Freddy besides.” 
And as she spoke she placed her hand upon the 
head of a bright-eyed little boy who sat by her 
side. She felt proud of that boy, for it was her 
own child. ‘ Only think,” she continued, “how 
handy it will be. He will pay me four dollars 
every Saturday night, and then I shall be able 
to help you a good deal.” 

“ Yes,” returned the husband, with a doubtfal 
look upon his features, “I can see a part of 
what you say, but I don’t think you have given 
the subject a fair thought.” 

“Yes, Ihave. I have looked at the matter 
in all its bearings, and I know.” 

“ But you must be aware that your boarder 
will entail additional expenses upon me in the 
way of provisions.” 

*« Ah, there you are at fault, my dear husband. 
We are obliged now to waste a great deal which 
would be saved if we had one more in the fami- 
ly. To be sure we should use a little more, but 
not enough to cost a tenth part of what he will 
pay us. There is Mrs. Jones, she keeps a 
boarder, and gets only three dollars, and yet she 
tells me she makes money.” 

“Ah, but you are not Mrs. Jones, my dear 
wife. She is one of those who sees a penny in 
every bit of waste, and who clings to a dollar as 
you do to your child. Besides, the Joneses do 
not indulge in the little luxuries that we do.” 

“Well, perhaps she don’t, but then we can 
dispense with some of the luxuries we now en- 
joy, if you wish.” 

“If J wish? No, no, my dear wife; 7 don’t 
wish anything of the kind. If we have another 
member in the family he must live as we live, 
nor should I be willing to deprive myself of any 
privileges on his account. But there js another 
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inconvenience to which a boarder will subject us. 
We cannot be so perfectly free in our social in- 
tercourse. In fact, it will change the whole as- 
pect of our home.” 

“O, no,” replied Mrs. Goodwin, who was 
determined not to be conquered in the argument, 
when once she had entered into it. ‘ Every- 
thing that is proper to say we can say before Mr. 
Totherly. To be sure we shall have to give up 
some of our silly, love sick nonsense, but that 
is nothing.” 

At first Mr. Goodwin was a little touched at 
this last expression, but he did not show it. He 
was in the habit of playing and prattling with 
his wife, and of talking a vast deal of what out- 
siders would call nonsense, but it was all the 
legitimate offspring of his love, and he enjoyed 
it. 

“ But,” continued the wife, “ all that amounts 
to nothing. You know you want to get into 
business as soon as you can, and I know that 
this will help us. I shall not have to call upon 
you for money atall, not even to clothe myself 
or the boy, and of course I shall have money 
sometimes to hand over to you.” 

“Well,” said the husband, after a few mo- 
ments of reflection, ‘“‘ you can make the experi- 
ment if you wish; but I don’t think it will 
amount to any benefit. To be sure I am anxious 
to get into business for myself, but I do not wish 
to sacrifice any of my home comforts to do it, 
for I can do it without in a very few years.” 

“ You just wait and see,” confidently returned 


Sarah. ‘ You shall find that no comforts will 
be lost.” 
“ Very well. We will see.” 





On the next Saturday evening Mr. Totherly 
came. He was a middle-aged man, and a gentle- 
man in every sense of the word. Lyman knew 
this, or he would not have had him at all. Satur- 
day evening passed off very pleasantly, for Mr. 
Goodwin and the “ boarder ” enjoyed a pleasing 
and profitable conversation. Sunday also pass- 
ed off well, for that was a day on which Mr. 
Goodwin thought only of rest, reading, and 
devotion. 

On Monday morning, as Lyman started to go 
to the store his wife called him back. 

“Lyman,” she said, “I guess you had better 
send up a nice piece of meat this morging.” 

‘« What, meat on Monday? I thought you 
always ‘ picked up a dinner’ on washing day.” 

“ Yes, but then you know our boarder may 
not like such fare.” 

“Ah, yes, I forgot our boarder.” And with 
this remark Mr. Goodwin went his way. The 
meat was sent up, and the young husband paid 
one dollar and twenty cents for it, which sum 
he entered upon a little book which he carried 
in his pocket. 

When evening came Mr. Goodwin found an 
extra article upon the table in the shape of 
raspberry jam. He had always been in the habit 
of having the nice, plain sauce which his wife 
had fixed up with her own hands, and he not 
only liked it, but he thought it more simple and 
healthy. After supper he found that Sarah had 
bought the jam “because our boarder had been 
used to such things.” So he had the pleasure 
of putting down another dollar in his book, and 
on the next day he called in at his grocery store, 
and paid for the extra preserve. 

In the course of afew days the novelty of Mr. 
Totherly’s presence had worn off, and things 
began to appear more in their true light. The 
playful pranks of little Freddy, which had al- 
ways been a source of joy and pleasure to his 
parents, now became annoying. Both the 
father and mother felt anxious when the little 
fellow pulled at the table-cloth, and when he 
spread his bread upon the floor, and when he 
laughed and screamed in his playful delight, 
and when he drummed with his spoon upon the 
table. ‘ The boarder” was not used to such 
things, and the poor parents feared he would 
think their child alarmingly ill-mannered. There 
was another thing, too, which Mrs. Goodwin be- 
gan to see as her husband had at first presented 
it. All those little words of fondness and en- 
dearment which had been wont to pass between 
them had to be given up, for “the boarder” 
would think them “ soft” and sickening. Lyman 
could not now kiss his wife when he first return- 
ed from his business, for ‘‘ the boarder” always 
came with him, and he could not kiss her when 
he went away, for the same presence was by his 
side. 

“Never mind,” said Sarah, when Saturday 
night came, and she showed her husband four 
dollars, “ we shall soon get used to it, and then 
we shall gain by it. Here, you see, are four dol- 
lars. Now I can get me a new dress, and buy 
Freddy some shoes and a fall hat, and all with- 
out calling on you.” 

“ Yes, I see,”’ returned Lyman, with a dubious 
look. And then he pulled out his little book 
and pointed to a column of figures which footed 
up five dollars and thirty-three cents. 

“ What is that ?” asked Sarah. 

“Only the extra cost of ‘our boarder,’ that is 
all.” 

‘But you have not paid out all that?” said 
the wife, opening her eyes. 

“Yes, every cent.” 

«O, yes, but it has been the cost for the whole 
family.” 

“No, the extra cost for Mr. Totherly. There 
was on Monday one dollar and twenty cents for 
meat which we should not have had if he had 
not been here, and the tit-bits that we should 
have had went to the swillman. Next, one 
dollar for raspberry jam. Next comes beef- 
steak for breakfast, at twenty cents a pound, in- 
stead of the simple baker’s roll and coffee which 
we used to have, and which answered every 
purpose.” 

“Ah, but this is the first week, you know. Wait 
till we get settled.” 

“ Till we get unsettled, you mean.” 

Mr. Goodwin had just made this rngallant 
remark when “the boarder” came in, and so 
the subject was dropped. Inthe course of the 
evening Mr. Goodwin wanted his wife to join 
him in singing some of their hymns, and songs, 
but she could not think of singing before her 
boarder, so the anticipated pleasure was lost. 
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Thus matters went on for several weeks. One 
day when Mr. Goodwin came home he saw that 
his wife had a new bosom-pin, and a new pair 
of ear-rings, and as soon as he had opportunity 
he asked her where she obtained them. 

“0,” she replied, ‘‘I bought these with my 
own money. I had ten dollars of my board 
money that I did not want to use, so I bought 
these. Aint they pretty?” 

“ Very pretty,”’ was the laconic reply. 
come here and sit down. 
my little book.” 

Sarah went and sat down, and her husband 
opened his book. 

“Now,” said he, “let us see how much we 
have cleared by ‘our boarder.’ He has been 
here now six weeks, and I have kept a regular 
account of all that I have bought. I make out 
that I have paid four dollars and twenty-five 
cents per week for the pleasure of his company.” 

“O, not that,” uttered Mrs. Goodwin, in 
alarm. 

“Yes, every cent of it. Just think of what 
our dinners cost us. Before, you know, we lived 
just as we had a mind to. When we were alone, 
in warm weather, very often a bowl of milk and 
a few crackers sufficed for us. It was all we 
needed—all we wanted, and we were the health- 
ier for it. Then, too, our suppers were simple 
in the extreme. Bits of good sweet bread made 
nice toast, and while we laughed and chatted, 
and told over the stories of the day, we thought 
not of our palates. Our simple luxuries that 
were have now become expensive. We must 
have meat often, new bread always, and more 
than enough, too, or it will look as though we 
were stingy. But that is nothing compared with 
the home comforts we have sacrificed. We can- 
not really enjoy each other’s society, and our 
darling child is often more of a plague than a 
treasure.” 

“But I have not been extravagant,” said 
Sarah. 

‘No, I know you have not, more so than you 
could help ; but yet you have thrown all the 
burden on my shoulders. You have earned 
your spending-money and clothing money, I 
know, and you have worked for it, but it has all 
come out of my pocket, every penny of it. Ah, 
Sarah, Iam afraid ‘ our boarder’ is anything but 
a source of profit. People will nos put up with 
the same fare in a boarding-house that they will 
in their own house. It is natural. I should not 
be contented with the same victuals at a board- 
ing place that satisfy me at home. I know that 
a great many young married people think that 
one or two boarders would be profitable, but it 
is not so. If a person makes a business of it, 
and understands it, and gets boarders enough, 
at fair prices, then it may pay, but not otherwise.” 

“ But there is Mrs. Thurlow, she was married 
just about when we were. She has two board- 
ers, and she told me that she cleared more than 
four dollars a week.” 

“Yes, very likely ; and I will tell you how it 
is, Sarah. Jack Thurlow is one of your open- 
hearted don’t-care fellows, and every cent he has 
left after he has paid his weekly bills goes for 
sport and nonsense. He makes most excellent 
wages at his business, and his wife has taken 
this means to save some of his money. She 
knows he will pay all his bills, and she hopes to 
make him lay up money in spite of himself. 
But he could do better to keep his own purse if 
he would only look ahead as I do.” 

Sarah saw the truth of what her husband had 
said, but before she could make any reply the 
boarder entered the apartment, and their social 
converse wasended. On the following Saturday 
afternoon Mr. Goodwin’s sister and her husband 
called into the store. Her husband was a broth- 
er to Sarah, for Lyman and his sister had mar- 
ried into the same family—the one finding a wife 
and the other a husband. These friends had 
not visited the city before for more than a year, 
and Lyman was fairly beside himself with joy 
when he saw them. He embraced his sister 
Lucy most affectionately, and the grasp which 
he gave his doubly-made brother-in-law was not 
to be mistaken in its warmth of fervent friendship. 

At an early hour Lyman left the store to ac- 
company his dear friends home, for they had 
come to make him a regular family visit, and 
he wished to enjoy the most of it. 

‘Say, Lyman, what on earth makes you so 
sober ?”’ asked Lucy, on the way home. 

“ Sober?” returned the young man; “ what 
do you mean ?” 

“Now none of that,” cried his sister, with a 
laugh ; “but tell us what makes you so sober. 
I know you are sorry we have come.” 

“None of that, sis.” 

“ Then tell us what ails you. Upon my soul 
you are as sober as though you had lost every 
friend on earth.” 

“ Lyman hesitated a moment, and then, with 
a light langh, he replied : 

“ Well Lucy, I'll tell you. The truth is, my 
wife has taken a boarder, and I could not help 
thinking how much his presence will detract 
from our enjoyment.” 

‘Just like her,” broke in Lucy’s husband. 
“T’ve no doubt she thought she was going to 
work wonders with the pay of a boarder.” 

“ Exactly,” said Lyman. 

“She was always so,” returned the other, 
“always from a child. But she will own up if 
you can make her see her errors.” 

Considerable merriment ensued upon the sub- 
ject of the boarder, and in due time the party 
reached the house. Sarah was in raptures at 
seeing her brother and his wife, and she fairly 
wept with joy as she hung about their necks. 
All the important news was told, and then Sarah 
started to prepare supper, upon which errand, of 
course, Lucy accompanied her. Ere long tea 
was announced, and the happy party sat down. 
There was a cloud upon Lyman’s brow as he 
entered the eating-room, but it changed to an 
inquiring look as he took his seat. 

“ Sarah, where is Mr. Totherly ?” he asked. 

“ Gone,” replied Sarah. 

“Gone? Not for good ?” 

* Yes.” 

“And wont he come back?” cried Lyman, 
dropping his knife. 

“No. I told him last Monday that we could 


“But 
I want to show you 





keep him only this week, and he has found 


another place.” 

“ Blessings on your head!” cried the happy 
man, springing from his chair and placing an 
alarming kiss upon his wife’s cheek. ‘ Hurra! 
upon my soul we’ll have comfort yet. Now, 
sis, and you, too, brother, let in for enjoyment, 
for I am the happiest man alive.” 

And so he was. He enjoyed the visit of his 
friends, and when they were gone he once more 
enjoyed the society of his wife and child. Sarah 
has never since wanted another boarder, for she 
has found that speculative saving may be after all 
operative losing, and that the true joys of home 
are worth all the care and enterprise of the wife. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE MAID OF THE LILY BROW. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY R. GRIFFIN STAPLES. 


Maiden fair of the lily brow, 
And maid of the golden tress, 
Why in thy eye the glistening tear, 
In thy bosom sad distress? 
Has thy lover gone afar, maid, 
And left thee to sigh and weep, 
Beneath the pale moon’s light, fair maid, 
While earth is hushed in sleep? 


Maiden fair of the lily brow, 
And lips of the coral’s red, 

Why does the flush suffuse thy cheek, 
The joyous smile instead? 

Why fade the roses from thy cheek, 
And the love-light from thine eye?— 

And why dost pine my maiden fair, 
And why heave the bitter sigh? 


Maiden fair of the lily brow, 

And maid of the eye of blue, 
Forsake thou him who proves so false, 
And cling to the one who’s true. 

A heart, fair maid, I'll give to thee, 
With the pledge of constent love ; 

And maiden fair of the snowy brow, 
I ne’er will from thee rove. 
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THE SISTERS OF KOSSUTH. 


Madame Meszlenyi, one of the sisters of Kos- 
suth, recently died at her residence, No. 130 
Ninth street, in New York, in the 34th year of 
her age. Her disease was consumption, the 
seeds of which were planted in her constitution 
in the winter of 1851, on that awful night when 
all the female members of Kossuth’s family, 
including herself, were arrested by Austrian 
gens d’ armes, and dragged through the streets 
of Pesth, to a place of confinement, previous to 
their expulsion from the kingdom. It was the 
winter that Kossuth was in the United States, 
and his course here was understood to have pro- 
voked the brutal outrage. In the course of time, 
and through the benevolence of friends, the sur- 
viving refugees reached the United States. 
Madame Meszlenyi, and her sister Madame 
Ruttkai, opened a store in New York for the 
sale of Brussels lace and embroidery, and Mad- 
ame Zulavsky, another sister opened a boarding- 
house. But none of them were familiar with 
our language ; they were unaccustomed to the 
details of any kind of business, and the man- 
ners of our people were strange to them. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that their struggles 
were but indifferently rewarded. Madame Mesz- 
Jenyi was induced by her necessities and love of 
independence to disregard the warnings of her 
physicians, and in spite of the cough which she 
had brought with her to this country, she would 
sit up with her work late at night, and between 
fatigue and anxiety of mind, she rapidly brought 
her disease to a crisis, the result of which it is 
our sad duty to chronicle to-day. Madame 
Meszlenyi bore a striking resemblance to her 
illustrious brother, both in person and character. 
She had no wish to live, and was fally prepared 
to die. She leaves two children, both daughters, 
one about eleven and one about thirteen years of 
age, to the care of her sister Ruttkai. This 
lady’s husband is living in Austria, but he has 
been forbidden not only to come to her, but 
even to send her any means of support. She 
has been obliged to support her own family, 
consisting of herself and three children, and for 
the last year the family of her now deceased sis- 
ter, whose sickness had unfitted her for any 
kind of toil. Madame Zalavsky, who under- 
took a boarding-house in Fourteenth street, was 
obliged to abandon it, and is now conducting a 
similar establishment in some part of Ohio, with 
what success we are unable to state. We men- 
tion these facts to show how thoroughly the iron 
despotism of Austria has done its work on this 
family, and how bitter are the trials to which 
such patriotism as Kossuth’s is exposed in the 
19th century of the Christian era.—N. Y. Post. 


FISHERS OF MEN. 


Spiridion, the pleasant correspondent of the 
Atlas, relates the following incident as illustra- 
tive of the manner in which ladies fish for their 
husbands in France :—‘‘ Madame had just 
left the boarding school, when the annual period 
for moving out to Chatou came around in her 
paternal almanac, and all the family took up 
their abode in the box, which they dignifieu with 
the name of villa, and they were quite as much 
at ease as salted herring in a barrel. Mademoi- 
selle became fond of angling; she had an inex- 
haustible fand of patience, and although nothing 
larger than a tadpole ever found its way into her 
basket, she continued to cast her line into the 
water. A gentleman observed her for a good 
many days; she won his heart by her patient 
perseverance. He called on her father, exhibited 
to him the attested inventory of his fortune (it 
was not less than $100,000), and made her 
Madame ; and she is never so happy as 
when reminding those who laughed at her fond- 
ness for angling, that by her rod she caught a 
husband and a fortune of $100,000.” 











THE SILENT ORATOR. 


Sir William Grant, the very learned Master 
of the Rolls, was a native of the county of Banff, 
and for a considerable time, represented that 
county in Parliament. Though a most forcible 
and easy speaker, scarcely inferior to any of his 
time, at the bar or in Parliament, he was a re- 
markably silent man. He was the most patient 
of judges. The story is well known of his hear- 
ing an elaborate and lengthened argument, for 
two days, on the meaning of an Act of Parlia- 
ment; and when the counsel finished, simply 
saying, “Gentlemen, the Act is repealed.” On 
one of his visits to Banff, he rode out a few miles 
into the country, accompanied by some friends. 
The only observation that escaped from him was 
in passing a field of peas, “‘ Very fine peas.” 
Next day he rode out with the same cortege, 
and was equally silent; but on passing the same 
spot, he muttered, “ And very finely podded too.” 








We admire no man for enjoying all bodily 
rary to the full. This may create him envy, 
ut not esteem. Whereas wisdom and prudence, 
true piety and virtue, and the offices of lead 
ty, charity and friendship, have the praise and 
commendation even of those who will not imi- 
tate them. The wise and good will be ever 
loved and honored, as the glory of human na- 





ture.— Sherlock. 





Jester’s Picnic. 





An old chap, residing here (says a corres 
dent), who might be y Bee os of the ee 
“Scalawag,” was too lazy to work, but picked 
up a living by pettifogging, and other means 
more or less equivocal, was caught bya neigh. 
bor with a rail on his back which he had just 
appropriated from said neighbor’s fence for fire. 
wood. “Hallo! you o/d scoundrel! what are 
you stealing my fence for?” was the salutation 
he received from the owner. The old fellow 
turned round, rested one end of the rail on the 
ground, and replied, without the least embar. 
rassment, “TI aint such an almighty sight older 
than you are, you meddling old fool!” Then 
aw shouldering the rail, he carried it 

ome ! 


PO emnnnrmrnmnnwnnwm 


Napoleon having entered one of the cities of 
Italy, the church-wardens recommended to him 
the relics of their church. “ Sire, will you deign 
to take our apostles under your , protection ?” 
“Your apostles! are they of wood?” “No, 
sire.” “Of what are they then?” “Of silver, 
sire—of solid silver.” ‘Solid silver!” replied 
Napoleon, quickly ; “ yes, I shall hold them to 
fultil their mission. It has been ordained that 
they should go throughout the world and they 
shall.” Having said so, the emperor sent the 
twelve apostles to the mint at Paris. 


RAR AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


How de do Mr. Printer, I want a Sunday 
School banner a, we're going to have a 
tarin’ time 4th of July Sundeay School Celebra- 
tion, and our school wants a banner.” 

“So they ought. What will you have print- 
ed on it?” 

“Wall, I don’t know, we ort to have a text of 
Scriptur on it for a motto.” 

“ That is a very good idea, what shall it be ?”” 

“Why, I thought this would be as good as 
any. ‘ Be sure ’re right, then ahead,’ ”’— 
mia ~ 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


A lady once consulted Dr. Johnson on the de- 
gree of turpitude to be attached to her son’s 
robbing an orchard. 

“Madam,” said Johnson, “it all depends 
upon the weight of the boy. I remember my 
school-fellow, David Garrick, who was always a 
little fellow, robbing a dozen orchards with im- 
punity ; but the very first time I climbed an ap- 

e tree, for I was always a heavy boy, the bough 

roke with me, and it was called a judgment. I 
suppose that is why justice is represented with a 
pair of scales.” 


mrs nmr 


It being remarked to a husband who had re- 
cently buried his wife, “you have met with a 
great loss, since I last saw you?” “ Yes,” said 
he, “that gave me a terrible jerk. What do you 
*spose it cost me to bury her? Mauch as ten dol- 
lars, and in old times you could bury anybody 
for nine shillings!” The above is strictly true, 
as we had it from the individual who questioned 
the husband as to his loss. The husband is still 
living not a thousand miles from this place.— 
Belknap Gazette. 

The Albany Knickerbocker volunteers some 
very good advice to tobacco chewers. It says: 
“If you chew tobacco, don’t leave it in puddles 
in every nice looking store or cleanly swept of- 
fice you enter, but carry a portable spittoon with 
you, and then you can indulge in the darling 
weed without making yourself a nuisance wher- 
ever youmay go. A continual spitter will dirty 
a store in five minutes that it has taken an hour 
to clean. 

Sheridan is reported to have once fallen into a 
coal cellar on his way home, after a good supper 
at Drury Lane ; and his abuse of the vender for 
not keeping a light at the door, was warmly re- 
torted by the wite. ‘ Hang it,” cried Sheridan, 
who was not much hurt, “do you think I want 
to pocket your coals?’ “No,” retorted the 
rr “but your nose might set the coals on 

re. 

A man wrote to his friend in Greece, begging 
him to purchasesome nooks. From negligence or 
avarice he neglected to execute the commission ; 
but fearing that his correspondent might be of- 
fended, he exclaimed, when next they met, “ My 
dear friend, I never got the letter you wrote me 
about the books.” 


SARADRAAAE ADAM 


Useful recipes.—For keeping your temper.— 
Never get into a passion. 

For getting on.—Never be in a hurry. 

For avoiding mistakes—Do not express 
opinions. 

For improving the memory.—Never forget 
anything. 


Don’t attempt too much. Because you can 
swallow a beef steak, don’t think you can swal- 
low a whole ox in that fashion. Many a man, 
who might have been great on a moderate thing 
has become nothing ona big one. If you want 
to succeed in any matter, just stick to that which 
is in your power. 


“Pa, what is punctuation?’ “It is the art 
of putting stops.” ‘ Then I wish you would 
go down in the cellar, and punctuate the cock 
of the cider barrel as the cider is running all 
over the floor.” 
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